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MARSHALL H. ROBERTS 





“RELIANCE SERVICE TO ME AS A 
POLICYHOLDER SOLD ME THE COMPANY” 
SAYS MR. ROBERTS. . . ....... 


“The service I received as a policyholder over a period of eight years, previous to 
my association with Reliance as a representative, and the high class men who were 
representing Reliance in my community, sold me the Company,” writes Mr. Roberts, 
last year’s leading producer of the Hilliard Reliance Agency, in Asheville, N. C. 
“The only mistake I made was in not tying to Reliance sooner. I would have been 


much happier and much farther ahead financially. 


“After nearly three years in the Reliance fold, I am happy, proud of my company 
and convinced that, as long as I do my share, the Reliance Life will go far toward 
insuring my success. This feeling, coupled with the Company’s unexcelled policy 
range and breadth of service to policyholders, leaves no weak link in the chain unless 


it be myself! 


“My best cases are not always large ones. I get the biggest thrill out of those that 
cover the needs of the man in moderate circumstances, setting up a bulwark of pro- 
And I find that Reliance training has enabled 


tection around him and his family. 


me to do this in a manner that gives a tremendous advantage in competitive selling.” 


RELIANCE 
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DOUBLED HIS 1930 SALES TO LEAD 
HIS AGENCY IN 1931 . . HIS SECOND 
YEAR WITH RELIANCE. . ... . 


In 1930, his first year with Reliance, Mr. Roberts qualified for the Havana Con- 
vention and made the $100,000 Perfect Protection Club . . . a very unusual record 
for a man without previous insurance selling experience. And in his second year, 
he doubled his production, making the $200,000 Perfect Protection Club . . . as 
the leading producer of the Hilliard Agency. Born in Fletcher, N. C., Mr. Rob- 
erts attended the Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy and Furman University of Green- 
ville. S. C. During the World War, he was a lieutenant in the Officers Reserve 
Corps, later serving as a newspaper reporter and department store advertising exec- 
utive. Late in 1929, his retail electrical goods business ‘faded out,”’ as he expresses 
it, “and I found myself doing what I should have done three years earlier . . . sign- 
ing a Reliance contract.” Mr. Roberts’ hobbies, outside of his business, are “two 
red-headed sons, hunting, fishing and golf.’’ Reliance congratulates Marshall Rob- 


erts on the business record he has achieved! 


RELIANCE, TOO, HAS SET UP SOME 
RECORDS FOR ACHIEVEMENT . . 


Reliance is the first life insurance company to put $400,000,000 insurance in force 
in its first 25 years. And today, after 28 years, Reliance is larger than 90% of the 
more than 400 American Life Insurance companies. In point of assets, it ranks 
twenty-third in the list. Reliance originated the Perfect Protection Policy ...a 
combination of Life, Accident and Health insurance . . . which greatly reduces the 
cost of these three forms of insurance to the policyholder and insures him an income 
for himself as well as for his family, in case of sickness, injury or death. Reliance 
maintains a large national sales organization, with branch-offices in 38 cities, in order 


to give the best possible service to its representatives and its policyholders. 
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AND CONSERVE CASES 





TO REINSTATE, REWRITE 


THAT ARE 


dissatistied 


whatever the 


cause may be 


e The American Conservation Company 
operates the largest field torce of its kind 


in the world—an organization of men spx 





cially trained and seasoned in the work of 
contacting and serving policyholders who 
are for any reason whatsoever dissatisfied 
with their life insurance policies 

These specialists in the Conservation of 
life insurance are equipped and ready to go 
to work to fight the lapsation evil for your 
company. 

Every life insurance official knows that 
the big problem before life insurance com 


panies today is the Conservation of busi- 


e AMERICAN 


LIFE INSURANCE SERVICE + 30 


ness already on the books. The “race for 
volume” must wait. Lapsation 1s the 
serious thing today 

Policy loans and “the stampede to real- 


iZe even on the most sacred reserves ol the 





family budeet”™ are the root of the whole 
matter. Evervbodyv knows it. Everybody 
vdmiuts it 


Loan spells lapsation. Lapsation spells 
cancellation 

Conservation 1s the answer. Conserva- 
tion 1s a business; a very highly specialized 
business. You cannot set up a Conserva- 
tion department by passing a resolution or 
designating some official to such a function 

We are equipped to serve you. Consul- 
tation with us may point your way to a 
solution; may help you just as it has helped 


others. 


ONSERVATION COMPANY 


NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Herberi G Shim p, President 
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This Week : Curbing the Quidnuncs 


KEEPING POLICIES 


q William T. Nash, famous for his conserva- 
tion leaflets, writes, in “Throwing Away a 
Good Start” of the futility of going through 
life dropping one policy and purchasing 
another at higher age limits. A message 
to policyholders in the policyholders’ language. 


” * 7m 


KEEPING POLICYHOLDERS 


@ The policy loan situation is seen as the key 
to the conservation problem. In “Hold On To 
Your Life Insurance Policyholders” lapses and 
loans, black sheep twins of the life insurance 
family, are herded off and shown up for what 
they are. 


* oa 


CAPITAL CHANGES 


@ Deflation is the order of the day in the fire 
and casualty insurance world. In this issue 
are news accounts of the reductions in capital 
stock of three carriers in the America Fore 
group. The Great American Insurance Com- 
pany, the Globe & Rutgers Insurance Com- 
pany and the National Surety Company. 


& *x 2 


CANCER RECORD 


@ Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman's illuminating 
analysis discloses a slight improvement in the 
results of the fight waged against the scourge 
of cancer. 


Next Week: 


CASUALTY RESULTS 


@ The complete and final story on the 1931 
casualty and surety picture. Underwriting 
and investment profits and losses for all the 
companies. 

* * t 


SELLING AIDS 


@ For the fire and casualty insurance sales- 
men: Production hints from real producers. 





HE fall of 1929 brought to business and industry and 

agriculture and into every home problems unforetold. 

Shrinking values, dwindling payrolls, increased taxation, 
restricted sales, rising unemployment and depleted corporate 
and personal treasuries brought accumulated trouble for all. 
Insurance, an integral of national economics, did not perforce 
escape the attack. It met the onslaught from an entrenched 
position. It retained this advantage through sound manage- 
ment and agency cooperation. It remains today a rock of pro- 
tection to countless men, women and children who have it 
alone to shield them from utter deprivation. 

Leaders in the insurance business through this 
stress stood not idle. Conditions demanded action and they 
were alert. They worked with diligence and intelligence. 
Conservatism was the order of the day. Their accom- 
plishments were valued and varied. Caution in underwriting 
has lessened losses. Economies in management have lowered 
expense ratios. Investments have been only in those securi- 
ties which are bulwarked by the basic resources of the nation. 
In every field a firm grasp on those tangible factors which 
determine the pathway to stability and growth has been 
demonstrated. This labor merits the support of insurance 
men in every branch. Before them now lie only those hazards 
over which they have little if any control. They stand at the 
mercy of the imageries and vaporings of unknowing and un- 
thinking lightweights who in careless abandon snipe at the 
institution which cradles them. The reputation of the proudest 
company is a play toy in the hands of scandalmongers. 

In the insurance business today competent ac- 
countants and expert analysts vouch for the financial solvency 
of the great majority of companies. Times are such that the 
public demands from insurance men words of encouragement 
to strengthen their confidence. Some few meet this obligation 
in a spirit of petty competition by repeating or initiating 
canards about companies of proven worth and long-estab- 
lished records of business activity. Insurance companies 
should feel it a duty to bring about the retirement from the 
insurance business of any officer, employee or agent who 
causes the spread of unfounded reports about any other com- 
pany in the field. Insurance agency organizations should find it 
expedient to expel from membership 
any who are found discussing with bg: YC 
destructive intent any competing 
company which has complied with the . 
laws of the state in which it operates. 
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Hold On to Your Life Insurance 


Policyholders 


Policy Loan Situation Seen as Key to Conservation Problem; 
Repayment of Indebtedness on Old Contracts Now Equiv- 
alent to the Production of a Like Amount of New Business 


“7 HAT is it going to cost?” 
is a question that you will 
hear often today and in 


every field of business. It is a per- 
tinent question and in spite of the fact 
that the general public is over-cautious 
at the moment, the problem of cost 
will continue to dominate business en- 
terprise to a top-heavy degree until 
the process of economic evolution has 
developed smoother working commer- 
cial machinery. There is, however, one 
particular phase of the life insurance 
business in which the accountant and 
his ratioed budgetry must be super- 
seded by executive direction which pos- 
sesses vision qualified to measure cost 
against probable results extending ten, 
twenty or thirty years into the future. 
That phase is found in the policy loan 
situation and the added conservation 
effort it has made necessary. 


Conservation Expense 


An official of a progressive life com- 
pany recently decided to abandon a 
program of educational work, planned 
to stimulate the repayment of loans, 
because the return for money expended 
did not measure up to the figure he 
felt to be profitable to his company. 
Naturally, there must be some reason- 
able limit beyond which further expen- 
diture would be unwise, but the chances 
are ten to one that no company has 
yet approached that limit in this direc- 
tion. Too few go half way. Some, if 
you can take the experience of the 
policyholder rather than the life con- 
servation departments, do not so much 
as make a start. 

This service is removed from the 
common garden variety of expense for 
several reasons. In the first place, and 
perhaps the others will not matter if 
this is admitted, the saving of a $5,000 
policy does not mean the saving of a 
mere $5,000 of insurance in force. The 
potential development of that unit is 
something that cannot be estimated. 
The biggest personal producers of the 
country are unanimous in their choice 





By FRANK ELLINGTON 


of the “Grade A” prospect. He is the 
“Old Policyholder.” One nationally 
known agent declared recently that he 
obtains 90 per cent of his business 
through such connections. A _ lapsed 
policy in most cases takes one man 
out of the “old policyholder” classifica- 
tion. He has taken a loss on his insur- 
ance, in all probability, and to himself 
and his family the loss is not measured 
by the difference in the amount paid 
in premiums and the cash surrender 
value, but by the face amount of the 
policy. Illogical or not the man who 
loses his life insurance through lapsa- 
tion represents a very mean problem 
to salesmen of life insurance. 

Another vital consideration, aside 
from the potential purchasing power 
of the policyholder on his own account, 
is the matter of good will. Life in- 
surance is dependent in a great meas- 
ure upon the attitude of its old cus- 
tomers for the gaining of new ones. 
The mildest sort of encouragement from 
an owner of a policy will often per- 
suade a prospective new client that he 
eannot do without such protection or 
investment value where a mere word 
of disparagement will cause him to 
decide adversely. 

It goes without saying that there 
will be always some business that will 
lapse. You can’t possibly save it all. 


~~ me & 


APSES and loans, black 

sheep twins of the life 
insurance family, are reported 
to be showing signs of im- 
provement. That is, the de- 
mand for loans is slowing up 
and lapses, which follow pretty 
closely in the wake of the 
first named evil, can be ex- 
pected to show a similar 
abatement. Experience on de- 
pression-sold policies is most 

encouraging. 


vvv 





Those agents who have built up their 
business in financial circles, especially 
those of the larger cities who de- 
pended upon Wall Street and its multi- 
ple connections in other cities for their 
renewals and new business, will be in 
a position to offer proof that in some 
quarters at least conservation effort is 
wasted. But, as Edward D. Duffield, 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Company, recently said to his field 
force, in every district in the country 
a careful survey would disclose some 
business which might have been saved. 
Just as an agent—a qualified agent— 
does not waste over-much time with a 
prospect who does not qualify for in- 
surance, neither does he waste time on 
conservation work where all signs point 
to no sale. But where there is a 
chance to salvage the business by re- 
selling it or by converting it into a 
cheaper plan, the effort should receive 
all the ability and enthusiasm that is 
put into the sale of new business. 


A Company or Agency Affair? 

The agency field is not without a 
goodly proportion of men who will tell 
you that their job consists of one thing: 
to sell new life insurance contracts, let 
the companies conserve the business. 
From an utilitarian viewpoint alone 
such men are in the wrong. They are 
ignoring spiritual obligation which de- 
mands that the seller protect the buyer 
—and the agent is the seller—and they 
disregard the best source of future 
profit for themselves that they will 
ever have—a policyholder, perhaps la- 
boring under difficulties at the moment, 
but who may have undreamed of pur- 
chasing power in the future. The 
president of one of the world’s largest 
banks purchased a $2,000 policy from 
a New York agent a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Today that agent has in his 
files the record of more than thirty 
other life policies, taken as the client 
climbed the old ladder which inevitably 
leads from office boy to president. The 
line stands high in THe SpecraTor’s 
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“Prominent Patrons Number” with sev- 
eal millions sold. Would the same 
agent have placed it all, or any sub- 
stantial part of it if that first modest 
$2,000 had lapsed during the first three 
years? Very likely not. 

' There appears to be one bright spot 
in a sky overcast with a very discourag- 
ing cloudbank of lapse and surrender. 
That is that new business contracts 
written since the depression, seem to 
be sticking better than the three to 
six year old business. In other words, 
the easy sales of the boom period when 
an agent could say to Mr. Getting 
Newlyrich, “You ought to have another 
hundred thousand,” and have that in- 
dividual reply, “Okay, Charley, fix me 
up,” have brought a wagon load of 
grief, but the lines which have been 
sold throughout a falling market have 
been SOLD and sold for a definite pur- 
pose. The holders appraised carefully 
their ability to buy and their need for 
the product. They are not quick to 
dispose of a necesary property. 

Another encouraging thought is that 
the bulk of “shaky” life contracts have 
already gone through the records and 
that a more normal ratio will prevail 
in future months. 


What About Policy Loans? 


lot today about the 
The public is life 
insurance minded and it knows the 
dangers of speculation. Let us not 
bank too heavily on that condition of 
the public’s mind. Fifteen minutes 
after the depression is declared over 
by whomsoever may have the confidence 
of the monied American, you will find 
the rank and file right out in front 
trying to guess just which shell cov- 
ets the object. The gambling instinct, 
the same as the urge to go to war every 
so often, is not a twentieth century 
product. It was not completely sub- 
dued in what will in future years be 
called the readjustment period. 

What can be done about policy 
loans? The equity belongs to the 
policyholder, to do with as he sees fit. 
He wants to spend it, and that is his 
business. Such is the commonly ac- 
cepted logic of the situation and true 
enough. But before the policyholder 
bought his holdings you might have 
said with equal truth: His money is 
his own; if he wants life insurance, let 
him buy it. I'll even ask him if he 
would like to buy some. Such a 
philosophy would never have obtained a 
hundred and ten billions of insurance 
in force and the ready acceptance of 
“property rights” in existing contracts 
will never keep a proper proportion of 
it in force. 

A case in point, and from recent ex- 
Perience comes to mind. The writer 
was discussing this very subject with 


One hears a 
golden era ahead. 
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IFE insurance is a splendid field in which to stress the 


value of reserves. The 


business is builded upon such 


a principle, but in selling it may be advisable to practice a 
little reserve and talk it less insofar as cash reserves are 
concerned. The cash surrender and loan value of a policy 
offer a great talking point, but so does the essential pur- 
pose of life insurance—protection for those who survive. 
Let the loan value take its proper place as an added 


benefit and advise that it 


be utilized only in extreme 


emergency. 


WwW 


a company official when the latter was 
interrupted by the telephone. He dis- 
cussed with someone else in the home 
office a case which fitted right into the 
conversation. A client had come into 
the office and explained his circum- 
stances. He had borrowed substantially 
from his endowment insurance and 
wanted to switch to ordinary life in 
order to avoid the financial embarrass- 
ment occasioned by his inability to keep 
up premium and interest payments. 
And, as the deal progressed he was 
ready to accept the entire difference in 
cash. “But,” the life insurance man 
pointed out, “you said you wanted to 
do this primarily to get rid of this 
indebtedness. Of course, you may have 
the cash, but I strongly urge, etc.,” 
and he succeeded in getting the client 
to apply the balance to his loan, prac- 
tically clearing the policy. 

The same set-up applies to most loan 
cases. The loans are taken in the first 
place with some real need in mind and 
with a couple of hundred more just to 
help out. Then it is allowed to drift 
along, with dividends in many cases 
helping out so that interest is not felt 
so much, until eventually the holder 
runs into some real and pressing emer- 
gency which takes his insurance down 
to oblivion while he is battling through. 
Only a hard working cooperation be- 
tween the writing agent and the home 
office will prevent such occurance. 


One Company’s Experience 


The Acacia Mutual in Washington, 
D. C., has for years directed consider- 
able effort toward the problem of re- 
duction of loans and under Advertising 
Manager T. M. Rodlun, has enoyed con- 
siderable success in this endeavor. The 
borrower is furnished with a replica 
of a bank deposit book, in which is en- 
tered with each partial repayment the 


amount. The psychology is simple 
enough, but it seems to work. It is 


merely that the borrower can see the 
mounting total of $5 or $10 deposits 
credited against the loan and this tan- 
gible evidence of something “saved” 
helps to keep the money coming in. 


vv 


Perhaps the greatest piece of con- 
servation work ever done in this coun- 
try was accomplished by the Pilot Life 
Insurance Company, with their now fa- 
mous “What Price Policy Loans?” 
This little drama from real life was 
presented first by the Pilot Players to 
the Pilot field force; then they played 
it before the national convention of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Pittsburgh and a number of 
other companies have borrowed the 
play for their own uses. Its lesson 
was vivid and convincing. 


Some of the Methods 


Aside from the suggestions already 
advanced, what can be done about 
policy loans? Well, that can be ans- 
wered in outline by describing some 
of the things others are doing. The 
practice of the Aetna Life, for ex- 
ample, is rather thorough in this di- 
rection. In New York City, where 
there are several Aetna general 
agencies of large size, a home office 
cashier, C. C. Widen, oversees a wide 
range of conservation work. This in- 
cludes a full time salaried man who 
does nothing else except contact the 
pressing cases, urging attention, sug- 
gesting means and generally servicing 
such business. In other cities the 
same general idea is carried out by 
the individual managers. Another 
home office man travels over the en- 
tire country talking to agents and 
managers, keeping them on their toes 
in the matter of conservation. Home 
office literature of a varied nature sup- 
plements these efforts, all of which are 
further supplemented, of course, by the 
first line of defence, the producing 
agent. 

One of the most effective devices em- 
ployed by the Aetna is the use of the 
change of age cards, with a close fol- 
low-up and with the loaned policy re- 
ceiving special attention. One Aetna 
general agent handles personally these 
records and insists always upon a 
prompt report from the agent. In 
this manner, no policy ever is lapsed 

(Concluded on page 25) 








Unfounded Rumors 


Efe. old Englishwoman who re- 
marked that if wars were so 
horrible what must rumors of war 
be like perhaps confused the is- 
sues, but unfounded rumors, ru- 
mors that apparently are begun 
with deliberately malicious intent 
and spread for the same reason, 
that are, in fact, lies, should be run 
to earth as soon as possible. Banks 
often have suffered from whispered 
attacks and the law is prepared to 
deal severely with those who in- 
dulge in such underhanded and 
harmful activities. At the present 
time, when the long continued de- 
pression has been sadly felt by 
nearly everyone, it is especially un- 
fortunate if such methods are em- 
ployed to embarrass reputable con- 
cerns. Unfortunately, such times 
always seem to add fuel to such 
flames. A discouraged and credu- 
lous people appear willing to be- 
lieve rumors of new misfortunes 
even though there is little or no 
real reason to do so. 

All insufance companies have 
suffered because of the continued 
depression. Some more than 
others and concerning many ru- 
mors have been current “in the 
street” that go far beyond the 
facts. Such, for instance appears 
to be one that has been heard at 
least in New York for the past few 
days to the effect that the Globe 
& Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany is on the point of reinsuring 
about 60 per cent of the business 
on its books with other fire insur- 
ance companies. Were this true 
there would be nothing reprehensi- 
ble in it, but THe Spectator is 
informed by officials of the com- 
pany, that there is not a word of 
truth in it. It was definitely stated 
that not only is Globe & Rutgers 
not planning to reinsure 60 per 
cent of its business but that it is 
not planning to reinsure any of it. 
The rumor that it so intended was 
branded as a malicious falsehood. 

Globe & Rutgers was formed 
thirty-three years ago by the con- 
solidation of the Globe Fire and 
the Rutgers Fire companies, both 
of New York, at which time the 
latter had been doing business for 
nearly fifty years and the Globe 
Fire for 36 years. Globe & Rut- 
gers has had a fine career and the 
group of which it is the head, in- 
cluding the Hamilton Fire, the In- 


Editorial 


With the Editors 


surance Company of the State of 
Pennsylvania and the National 
Fire & Marine, has long held an 
enviable position in the insurance 
world. 


The Policyholder Pays 


LTHOUGH the Michigan As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents 
recently went on record as favor- 
ing a reduction in the insurance 
premium tax in view of the small 
percentage of the total receipts 
from this tax actually expended on 
insurance supervision, the Michi- 
gan legislature at the special ses- 
sion just closed further reduced the 
budget of the insurance department 
without a word being said in its 
defense. It has been pointed out 
time and again that the state is 
collecting about $4,000,000 annual- 
ly from the tax on premiums col- 
lected in this state by non-resident 
companies, policy-holders paying 
this levy indirectly without realiz- 





INSURANCE not only is an es- 
sential factor in the extension 
of credit on a sound, safe basis 
but through investment in pro- 
ductive enterprises it plays a 
large part in promoting economic 
progress. A dollar invested with 
a sound insurance company, 
whether life, fire, or casualty, is 
a dollar that is given a chance to 
do its bit in bringing about a 
national business recovery. |! 
should not have to emphasize to 
you the important part the in- 
stitution of insurance has played 
in easing the nation over some of 
the bumps of this present depres- 
sion. 

Under the blasts of the storm 
that has been beating down upon 
our economic world, the soundly 
operated, well established insur- 
ance companies have stood like a 
rock, not only meeting their ob- 
ligations with one hundred cents 
on the dollar, mitigating the 
effects of losses of life and prop- 
erty, but contributing in no small 
manner toward insuring the 
stability of almost every other 
form of American enterprise. 


JULIUS KLEIN 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

















ing that only about 21% per cent 
of this sum was being used to run 
the department and that much less 
efficient and comprehensive super- 
visory service could be given for 
such a small expenditure than if an 
adequate sum were provided. 
The budget of the department for 
the coming fiscal year, however 
has now been reduced from $114, 
750 to $92,687. Salary cuts aggre- 
gating 15 per cent are to be made 
throughout the department per. 
sonnel and other economies on a 
similar scale must be enforced. 
The situation in Michigan is du- 
plicated in many States throughout 
the country. There is hardly an at. 
tempt, and longer, to confine insur. 
ance taxation to the mere function 
of providing funds for the support 
of State insurance departments. 


Undue Haste 


| b- trade press has a bounden 
duty to bulwark in every way 
the business which it serves. It is 
obvious that at the present time, 
behind the scenes, every future 
contingency that may beset insur- 
ance companies is being discussed 
by insurance supervisors and com- 
pany officials. It brooks no per- 
manent advantage to company, 
executive, agent or publication to 
broadcast indiscriminately these 
confidences. 

A case in point recently arose 
where it is possible that an un- 
warranted agitation and hasty ac- 
tion was induced by the undue 
publication of a confidential letter. 
As a result the animadversions— 
the thinking-in-writing—of a super- 
vising official were interpreted 
without foundation into a covert 
threat. Agents and insureds be 
came panicky without reason and 
company policy, in some cases was 
perhaps unfortunately hurried. 

Possibly no lasting harm has 
been done but harmful effects may 
be ascribed to the incident and 2 
repetition would be undesirable. 
The insurance press can do m 
to instill public confidence in the 
insurance business. The various 
insurance publications are accom 
plishing much for the general 
good. They should not allow thet 
zeal for news to overcome the wist 
judgment they are accustomed to 
exercise in confidential matter 
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Time 
Weekly News Review 


Assets of stock fire insurance com- 

jes at the end of 1931 aggregated 
§2233,724,328. Premium income in 
1931 was $772,492,138. This is the 
lowest premium receipt figure for 
these carriers since 1922. 





Francis X. Jones, formerly vice-presi- 
dent was elected president of the 
American National of St. Louis. 





Ilinois Association of Life Under- 

writers elects N. P. Blanchard of Cham- 
ign of the State Mutual as presi- 
dent. 





Life Office Management Association 
holds its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Astor in New York. 





B. F. Hadley, second vice-president 


of the Equitable Life of lowa, dies at 


Des Moines. 





L. M. Giannini is elected president 
of the Occidental Life of Los Angeles. 





The Union Labor Life of Washing- 
ton, D. C.. organized in 1927, declares 
first dividends to policyholders and 
stockholders. 





Committee on Valuation of Securi- 
ties of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners calls a meeting 
at Chicago for June 22. 





John L. O'Loughlin becomes resident 
vice-president of the Royal Indemnity 
at New York. 





The National Bureau of Casualty & 
Serety Underwriters holds its annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria and 
reelects James A. Beha as manager. 





The Consolidated Indemnity & In- 
surance of New York acquires control 





of the Transportation Indemnity of 
New York. 
Automobile accidents throughout 


the country declined 4 per cent dur- 
ing the first quarter. 





Fire companies operating in Virginia 
teport a loss ratio of 78.82 for 1931. 





_ Texas Board of Insurance Commis- 
Sioners appoint receivers for the Dixie 
Mutual Fire and the Bankers Mutual 
Fire of Fort Worth. 





The Guaranty Fire and the Mer- 
chants Fire of Providence, R. |., mem- 
bers of the E.G. Piper Group, merged. 





According to George A. Miller in 
the New York Evening Post, life in- 
surance companies invested $6,177,022 
during the week of April 30. Of this, 
47. per cent was in city business and 
dwelling loans, 35.1 per cent was made 
m » County and municipal bonds, 
124 per cent in farm mortgages and 
24 per cent in Government bonds. 
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SOUNDINGS 


—————=By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN——— 




















the Government-baiters in this country, 

particularly the professional ones. For 
every bureaucrat living off the Federal or State 
Government, organized business supports at 
least one man to watch him and frequently the 
excessive zeal of the latter gentleman for his 
job prompts him to exploit his employers as 
roundly as ever a Government bureaucrat ex- 
ploited the “peepul.” 

As abuse from all quarters heaps up on 
Washington, we must remember that although 
the insurance man knows what’s good for his 
business, the automobile man what’s good for 
his business and the farmer the cure for his 
ills, the Congressman in Washington is sup- 
posed to be legislating for the good of all busi- 
ness and for all the people, in or out of business. 
The dogmatic business executive whose word 
is law in his own organization is liable to for- 
get what an involved process “getting things 
done” is in a representative assembly. 

A fact we must admit is that the govern- 
mental machinery of a democracy is cumber- 
some in a crisis. What would you substitute? 
A strong-armed fascisism? Then who is your 
choice for dictator and would you give him 
carte blanche? It is impossible to conceive of 
the heterogeneous population of America 
sounding in unison an “Amen” to the pro- 
nouncements of any one man. 

Whilst exerting, as is our right, whatever 
influence we can in legislative matters, let us 
not destroy the dignity with which high ser- 
vice in the Federal government should be 
invested. 


S = ETIMES I grow a trifle impatient with 





Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


Advices to the bank for international 
settlements were to the effect that 
the Lausanne Conference of European 
Powers would result probably in a short 
moratorium on reparation payments by 
Germany. A period of from two to 
three years is suggested. 





The composite average of 30 rails 
on the New York Stock Exchange drop- 
ped from 19.67 on April 30 to 19.52 on 
May 7. Composite average of 30 bonds 
declined from 74.94 to 74.29. 





Seventy industrials on the New York 
Stock Exchange rose from 107.03 on 
April 30 to 107.76 on May 7. 





Debits to individual accounts as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board 
by banks in leading cities for the week 
of May 7 aggregated $8,360,000,000 or 
30 per cent above the total reported 
for the preceding week. 





Fisher's Commodity Index dropped 
0.2 and on May 7 stood at 61.6 of the 
1926 level. 





English Commodity prices declined 
to 62.0, a drop of .06, according to the 
Index of Norman Crump in the London 
Financial Times. 





The gold position of the Netherlands 
Bank were strengthened last week by 
a reserve increase of four million florin. 





American Bankers Association re- 
port a reduction in bank suspensions 
from 522 in October to 45 in March. 
The report indicated that April would 
show more banks reopened than closed. 





Wheat futures in Winnipeg were 
nearly 2 cents above the 1931 price. 





Reports for the automobile industry 
show that the sale of new passenger 
automobiles for all States during the 
first quarter of 1932 fell off 33 per 
cent from the first quarter of 1931. 
Truck sales show a decline of 40.9 per 
cent for the first quarter. 





Passenger automobile units declined 
from 453,960 in 1931 to 258,845 in 
1932. 





Bank of Italy cuts discount rate to 
5 per cent. 





Monthly deposits of postal savings 
declined 80 per cent since January, ac- 
cording to a report of the Post Office 
Department. 





The Department of Commerce re- 
ports that the volume of goods sold at 
retail in 1931 was approximately as 
high as 1929. 





Mortality 


HE cancer death rate for 1931 

was just a shade lower than the 

corresponding rate for 1930. The 
apparent decline possibly reflects the 
increasing improvement in cancer 
treatment though the progress in this 
direction is much less than had been 
anticipated. As yet treatment depends 
almost exclusively on surgery and 
radium, while the medical treatment of 
the disease seems more or less at a 
standstill except for the Coffey-Humber 
treatment in California. 

Of the actual value of this treatment 
medical opinion for the time being is 
decidedly skeptical, though strong 
claims are made for it on the part of 
its authors who have treated between 
four and five thousand cases in other- 
wise hopeless condition, and certainly 
in many instances with good results. 
No exhaustive study of the treatment 
of otherwise inoperable cancer cases 
has been made in this country corre- 
sponding to such an investigation in 
England.* My personal studies of the 
treatment favor the view that it is of 
considerable promise and that its ex- 
tension to more hopeful cases is de- 
sirable. 

The cancer death rate in this and 
other countries has possibly reached 
its maximum. The increasing practice 
of seeking earlier treatment and im- 
provements in surgery and radiology 
are probably sufficient to arrest a fur- 
ther and substantial increase in the 
crude death rate. But the situation as 
it is cannot be looked upon as other- 
wise than appalling. The crude death 
rate of fifty cities has increased from 
72 per 100,000 in 1906 to 121 in 1931, 
a period of twenty-six years. The 
probable number of cancer deaths in 
the country at large is approximately 
125,000, constituting the third, or even 
the second, leading cause of death. 
Cancer is always a costly disease and 
perhaps one of the most costly afflic- 
tions of the American people. Accord- 
ing to the results of a special analysis 
of 25,182 death certificates of cancer 
patients in some twenty localities in 
this country and Canada, the propor- 
tion dying who had previously been 
operated upon was 41.1 per cent for 





* Inoperable Cancer, by Dr. Lane-Clay- 
pon, Ministry of Health, London, 1931. 


The Cancer Record for 1931 


From This Cause Shows Some 
Decline From the Peak Record of 1930 


By FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, LL.D., Consulting Statistician 


males and 43.5 per cent for females. 
Of some 30,026 cancer deaths in fifteen 
localities, the proportion dying in hos- 
pitals was 38.8 per cent, in institutions 
3 per cent, for both sexes combined. 
The proportion is larger for men than 
for women. 

It is a safe assumption that if cancer 
patients would go earlier to the hos- 
pitals with proper facilities for cancer 
treatment and submit earlier to radical 
operative treatment, a considerable 
saving in cancer mortality would re- 


known duration of the disease, based 
on an analysis of 24,250 deaths, is 174 
months for both sexes or 15.6 for males 
and 19.4 months for females. Hence 
entirely too much time is lost between 
the first recognition of the disease and 
its skillful and adequate treatment. 
In the table following I give the re- 
turns for fifty American cities since 
1906 showing a rise in the death rate 
from 71.6 per 100,000 in 1906 to 1002 
in 1920 and 122.3 in 1930. During the 
last year under review, there was a 
slight decline to 121.0 per 100,000. A 


CANCER IN 177 AMERICAN CITIES—TABLE NO. 2 


1931 





Death Rate iJ 


a 
Death Rate 


Population Deaths per 100,000 Population Deaths per 100,000 


sult. At the present time the average 
co 1930 
Es owe ocacece 256,168 156 
Pa? Mis Maseeces : 127,751 221 
Allentown, Pa....... 93,025 100 
Min cousetooes 82,579 85 
i ies encenese 274,473 199 
Atlantic City, N. J. : 66,573 87 
iis se ccéesese 36,664 55 
hs oan eveee es 60,531 47 
| ae 53,561 45 
Baltimore, Md........ 806,592 1,072 
Bayonne, N. J......... 89,276 5 
Berkeley, Cal......... 82,739 7 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 76,902 106 
Birmingham, Ala..... 261.634 190 
i en cae 0.66. ¢ 781,989 1,337 
Bridgeport, Conn...... 146,791 167 
Brockton, Mass........ 63,737 91 
Buffalo, N. Y...... we 574,681 759 
Cambridge, Mass...... 113,739 180 
Ge, BE. Dom ccccces 118,757 115 
Cmeem. GO. cc cccces 105,338 78 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa.... 56,352 71 
Charleston, S. C....... 62,127 65 
Chelsea, Mass......... 46,923 61 
Pt Minch eeencn 3,392,761 3,897 
CE Mee sencccecece 67,124 15 
Cincinnati, Ohlo....... 452,369 664 
Cleveland, Ohio....... 902,934 980 
Columbus, Ohio........ 291,860 381 
Concord, N. H........ 25,303 40 
COveeem,, BF. cc ccccece 65,450 80 
in cwes ee 64 262,932 237 
Davenport, Iowa...... 60,847 78 
Dayton, Ohio.......... 202,155 196 
DE, Micceccsentecs 57,840 58 
DE GB cescecces 288,620 414 
Des Moines, Iowa...... 142,949 178 
Detroit, Mich.......... 1,582,573 1,140 
Duluth, Minn.......... 101,526 143 
SEL, Ble Docvcccee 68,440 98 
B. St. Louis, Til........ 74,530 52 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 115,045 92 
Dn i> Besesecceces 47,445 74 
DE Millis cccceceus 103,021 82 
= ao 116.513 132 
Evansville, Ind........ 102,660 123 
Fall River, Mass...... 115.148 126 
Fitchburg, Mass....... 40,683 55 
WE MEBs bog ccccecse 158,061 89 
Ft. Wayne, Ind........ 115,633 136 
Ft. Worth, Tex....... 164,824 100 
NY ee 52,693 45 
Galveston, Tex....... 53,148 34 
 * rear 101,515 51 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 169,342 184 
Greensboro, N, C...... ,388 34 
Hamilton, Ohio........ 52,206 55 
Hamtramck, Mich..... 56,454 15 
Harrisburg, Pa........ 80,417 107 
Hartford, Conn........ 164,702 163 
Haverhill, Mass....... 48,584 62 
Highland Park, Mich.. 53,115 35 
Hoboken, N. J......... 59,477 45 
Holyoke, Mass........ 56,447 98 
Honolulu, Hawali...... 138,631 119 


60.9 260,680 155 59.5 
173.0 129,107 191 149.9 
107.5 94,873 127 133.9 
102.9 4,679 85 100.4 

72.5 290,901 229 78.7 
130.7 68,073 90 132.2 
150.0 36,712 47 128.0 

77.6 61,287 48 78.3 

84.0 55,325 46 83.1 
132.9 $13,469 1,088 133.7 
65.0 90.464 52 57.5 

91.9 85,259 87 102.0 
137.8 77,862 103 132.3 

72.6 269.458 204 15.7 
171.0 785,193 1,286 163.8 
113.8 147.091 157 106.7 
142.8 63,497 7 115.0 
132.1 581,101 759 130.6 
158.3 114,123 148 129.7 

96.8 118,985 137 115.1 

74.0 107.066 93 86.9 
126.0 57,372 64 111.6 
104.6 61,575 73 118.6 
130.0 51,351 54 105.2 
114.9 3,458,053 3,867 111.8 

22.3 69.212 33 47.8 
146.8 457,205 694 151.8 
108.5 915,954 984 107.8 
130.5 297,044 357 120.2 
158.1 25,603 50 195.3 
122.2 66,242 7 105.7 
90.1 272,760 221 81.0 
128.2 61,231 91 148.6 
97.0 206,847 231 111.7 
100.9 59,160 7 113.3 
143.4 291.656 396 135.8 
124.5 144,509 178 123.2 
72.0 1,638,217 1,133 69.2 
140.9 101,778 153 150.3 
143.2 76,120 91 129.8 
69.8 75,262 39 51.8 
80.0 116.869 75 64.2 
156.0 47,637 74 155.3 
79.6 105,421 100 94.9 
113.2 118.697 118 99.4 
119.8 104,304 101 96.8 
109.4 114,644 145 126.5 
135.2 40,647 50 123.0 
56.3 164,337 82 49.9 
117.6 118,381 102 $6.2 
60.7 170,332 136 79.8 
85.4 53,413 34 63.7 
64.0 53,988 61 113.0 
50.2 105,871 53 50.1 
108.7 172,242 209 121.3 
62.5 57,652 74 128.4 
105.4 52,326 47 89.8 
26.6 7,198 17 29.7 

133.1 80,849 123 152.1 
99.0 167,222 244 145.9 
127.6 48,080 50 104.0 
65.9 52,739 26 49.3 
75.6 60,341 74 122.6 
173.6 56,087 59 105.2 
85.8 143,898 104 72.3 
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ODED, “TEs oc cccces 
Indianapolis, Ind...... 
Jackson, Mich........ 


Jacksonville, Fla... 
City, N. J 


Johnstown, Pa........ 


Kansas City, Kan.. 
Kansas City, Mo.. 
Kenosha, Wis.... 
K 





Lawrence, Mass.. 
Lexington, Ky...... 
Lincoln, Neb........ 
Little Rock, Ark.. 
Long Beach, Cal... 
Los Angeles, Cal 


Louisville, ee snare 


i Ms + cae0ee 
cKeesport, Pa..... 
Macon, Ga....... e 
Madison, Wis.... 
Manchester, N. H..... 
Massillon, Ohio.... 
Medford, Mass.. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla..... 
Milwaukee, Wis 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Mobile. Ala.... 
Montgomery, Ala 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Nashville, Tenn.. 
Newark, N. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Britain, Conn 
Newburgh, N. Y... 
New Haven, Conn 
New Orleans, La. 
New Rochelle, N. Y 
Newton, Mass.... 
Newport, R. I...... 
New York City 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
Oakland, Cal........ 
Oak Park, Tll...... 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Omaha, Neb........ 
Orange, N. J.... 
Pasadena, Cal..... 
Passaic, N. J...... 
Paterson, N. J. 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Peoria, Ill 
Petersburg, Va 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa.... 
Pittsfield, Mass 
Pontiac, Mich.. 
Portland, Me... 
Portiand, Ore... 
Portsmouth, Va. . 
Providence, R. I 
Pueblo, Colo..... 
Quincy, Ill..... 
Quincy, Mass 
Racine, Wis 
Reading, Pa 
Richmond, Va 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Rockford, Ill... 
Roanoke, Va 
Sacramento, Cal 
St. Louis, Ill... 
St. Paul, Minn. . 
Salem, Mass , 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Antonio, Tex ag? 
San Diego. Cal 
San Francisco, Cal 
San Jose, Cal 
Savannah, Ga 
Schenectady, N. Y¥ 
Scranton, Pa.. 
Seattle, Wash 
Sioux City, Iowa 


Somerville, Mass 
Spokane, Wash 
Springfield, I] , 
Springfield, Mass..... 
Springfield, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Tacoma, Wash... 
Tampa, Fla..... 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Toledo, Ohio.... 
opeka, Kan... , 
Trenton, N. J.... 
ee Besse 
Union City, N. J.. 
Utica, N. Y 


eee, Tex........ te 


Washington, D. C. 

Waterbury, Conn 
heeling, W. Va... 
ilkes Barre, Pa..... 


Williamsport, Pa...... 


Wilmington, Del... 


inston-Saiem, N.C... 
Mags...... 


orcester, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Total 
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79,375 
104,169 
115,781 

72,170 
150,392 


100,100 
61,791 
86,935 
45,960 

106,510 
72,925 

195,311 

170,914 


1930 r 1931 
Death Rate 
Population Deaths per 100,000 Population Deaths 
182 61,5 310,997 1765 
392 107. 70,206 377 
77 139.1 56,012 62 
121 92.7 134,139 119 
352 111.0 318,965 371 
59 88.1 67,038 73 
92 75.2 124,362 132 
505 125.8 408,866 529 
32 63.4 51,447 46 
80 75.1 109,192 88 
40 56.2 73,989 49 
93 117.9 80,947 72 
7 90.3 86,178 90 
68 148.3 46,246 64 
104 136.1 78,468 119 
100 121.2 84,074 112 
168 116.6 152,487 184 
1,703 135.8 1,318,058 1,743 
366 118.3 316,565 304 
92 89.8 102,710 75 
3 71.1 55,577 39 
40 74.3 53,934 53 
135 231.3 60,254 130 
96 124.9 77,029 99 
24 90.2 27,480 15 
47 78.1 62,219 68 
260 101.8 264,123 252 
80 71.0 120,447 101 
642 110.5 592,904 648 
739 158.5 474,496 724 
68 99.4 69,102 81 
44 66.0 67,717 45 
52 83.9 63,764 61 
137 88.5 158,156 139 
500 112.9 445,697 478 
111 98.8 111,547 114 
54 79.0 69,193 64 
62 198.1 31,380 54 
263 161.7 162,673 260 
644 139.9 467,417 538 
47 86.4 56,145 65 
70 106.5 67,601 76 
50 168.1 29,789 37 
8,125 116.7 7,088,966 8,336 
57 74.9 78,445 42 
362 126.7 292,268 338 
91 140.9 66,907 115 
127 67.7 196,774 126 
356 165.9 216,72 321 
35 98.7 35,654 32 
112 145.8 79,806 120 
72 114.4 62,854 79 
198 142.9 138,828 215 
72 $3.0 78,709 78 
111 105.0 108,464 137 
9 31.4 28,864 16 
2.461 125.9 1,966,251 2,621 
791 117.7 679,672 776 
77 154.4 50,537 71 
$5 68.5 68,633 39 
138 194.8 70,990 138 
471 155.7 306,780 473 
32 70.3 44,654 30 
402 158.7 254,841 377 
47 93.5 50,951 41 
59 150.1 39,631 52 
69 $5.1 74,893 82 
95 140.2 68,622 81 
99 89.0 111,576 128 
174 95.0 184,294 213 
483 146.8 332,047 506 
94 108.9 88,309 76 
62 89.0 71,42¢ 59 
162 171.6 97,125 141 
1,187 144.2 827,900 1,152 
335 122.9 276,076 362 
43 99.1 43,458 44 
161 114.3 142,952 154 
224 96.0 240,032 212 
223 148.9 156,905 261 
1,328 208.3 649,844 1,236 
45 77.5 59,826 53 
73 85.8 85,234 80 
125 130.4 96,532 114 
147 102.4 144,123 167 
546 148.9 371,658 576 
88 110.9 80,143 93 
90 86.4 105,213 97 
146 126.1 116,849 187 
100 138.6 73,394 98 
203 135.0 152,360 186 
7 113.2 69,703 61 
264 125.6 213,871 294 
165 154.1 108,002 140 
84 $2.1 107,056 82 
69 110.0 62,420 71 
318 109.0 296,478 322 
105 162.9 65,830 111 
148 119.9 123,851 195 
109 149.8 72,853 131 
41 68.8 63,264 42 
124 121.7 102,655 13 
53 99.6 54,588 58 
667 136.7 492,539 662 
82 81.9 100,892 78 
83 134.3 62,319 100 
97 111.6 88,171 98 
50 108.8 46,884 52 
113 106.1 106,162 126 
33 45.3 79,261 33 
236 120.8 196,811 229 
142 $3.1 174,562 130 
48,648 117.4 42,201,584 49,318 


. 41,440,122 
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somewhat similar decline took place 
between 1911-1912 when the rate fell 


from 82.8 per 100,000 to 80.3. Such 
declines for short periods are of little 
practical significance. For no country 
or section is there a reeord of a per- 
sistent decline in the rate during the 
historic period of the disease, as statis- 
tically recorded. Thus, for illustration, 
in New York City, during the first ten 
weeks of 1932. compared with the first 
ten weeks of 1931, the number of can- 
cer deaths has increased from 1653 to 
1781. 


TABLE NO. 1 
CANCER IN 50 AMERICAN 


Death Rate 
Cancer per 100,000 


CITIES 


Year Population 

1906 18,171,248 13,010 71.6 
1907 18,688,635 14,030 75.1 
1908 19,206,022 14,458 75.3 
1909 19,723,409 15,751 79.9 
1910 20,242,858 16,623 $2.1 
1911 20,744,686 17,174 82.8 
1912 21,238,044 18,123 80.3 
1913 21,751,386 19,344 88.9 
1914 22,265,1 20,037 90.0 
1915 22,784,935 20,594 90.4 
1916 23,290,613 21,844 93.8 
1917 23,798,434 22,576 94.9 
1918 24,300,086 25,216 95.5 
1919 24,812,889 24,188 97.5 
1920 25,308,623 25,348 100.2 
1921 25,795,490 26,424 102.4 
1922 26,281,917 27,698 105.4 
1923 26,801,570 29,279 109.2 
1924 27,297,071 30,956 113.4 
1925 28,053,988 31,899 113.4 
1926 28,609,424 32,477 113.5 
1927 29,110,586 33,385 114.7 
1928 29,687,145 34,889 117.5 
1929 30,231,732 35,598 117.8 
1930 30,504,520 37,312 122.3 
1931 30,987,422 37,487 121.0 


I next give a table for 177 American 
cities for the two years 1930 and 1931. 
During these two years the rate 
changed from 117.4 per 100,000 in 1930 
to 116.9 in 1931. The rate increased 
in 82 cities and declined in 95, while 
the range in rate was from a maximum 
of 215.7 per 100,000 for Madison, Wis., 
to a minimum of 29.7 for Hamtramck, 
Mich. These rates, of course, are 
affected profoundly by the admission of 
non-residents to local hospitals for 
treatment and do not clearly visualize 
the exact situation without an extended 
detailed analysis which, however, is not 
possible. (See Table No. 2). 

I give below a table showing twenty- 
five cities which in 1931 had rates in 
excess of 150 per 100,000. 


25 CITIES WITH CANCER DEATH RATES IN 
EXCESS OF 150 PER 100,000 IN 1931 
Madison, Wis.... 215.7 Trenton, N. J.... 157.4 
Concord, N. H... 195.3 Eimira, N. Y.... 155.3 
Portland, Me.... 194.4 Seattle, Wash.... 155.0 
San Francisco, Paterson, N. J.. 154.9 


L ewdddioduns 190.2 Portland, Ore... 154.2 
Tt, Ms. Esctice 179.8 Minneapolis, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 172.1 Dn «tustase 152.6 
Oak Park, Ill.... 171.9 Rochester, N. Y.. 152.4 
Topeka, Kan..... 168.6 Harrisburg, Pa.. 152.1 
San Diego, Cal.. 166.38 Cincinnati, Ohio. 151.8 
Boston, Mass.. 163.8 Lincoln, Neb.... 151.7 


Pasadena, Cal 22) 150.4 


Wheeling, W. Va. 160.5 
Duluth, Minn.... 150.3 


Spokane, Wash.. 160.0 
New Haven, Conn. 159.8 


These are startling figures which 
may well arrest attention while em- 
phasizing the importance of further 
research to determine the underlying 
causes and conditions which may ex- 
plain local variations. It will be found 
that no two cities present precisely the 
same cancer picture as regards the 











distribution of cancer deaths by organs 
and parts of the body affected. These 
vary even more profoundly than the 
general death rate from cancer and in 
this must somehow be found the ex- 
planation. I have dealt exhaustively 
with this phase of the question in the 
seventh San Francisco cancer report 
which illustrates remarkable variations 
in the local incidence of particular 
organs and parts which must somehow 
be correlated to local conditions as yet 
undetermined. I give below a table 
from the seventh San Francisco cancer 
report for cancer of the stomach for 
males, showing the rates per 100,000 
for certain localities. 


CANCER OF THE STOMACH—MALES 
RATE PER 100,000 


Saskatchewan ... 15.5 New Orleans, 
Portsmouth, colored . 29.0 
England ....... 17.4 Winnipeg - 31.3 
i Foe 20.2 Boston . 32.3 
England and Hawaii . 32.3 
tn: scenes’ 22.7 Oakland . 32.8 
British Columbia. 24.6 Chicago . 33.9 
New Orleans, Albany $5.2 
GP oceccacese 27.38 San Francisco. . 42.2 
PE sanarecess 28.2 
I give a corresponding table for 


females showing similar variations. 


CANCER OF THE STOMACH—FEMALES 
RATE PER 100,000 


BEER ccwcesces 9.0 Winnipeg 18.8 
Saskatchewan . 10.8 New Orleans, 
Portsmouth, colored 18.8 
England ...+«. 12.8 Buffalo 18.9 
British Columbia.. 16.0 Oakland .. 22.2 
England and Wales 16.2 Chicago . 23.4 
2 aR . Albany .. : 23.5 
New Orleans, San Francisco 23.9 
GD beste ttide 18.8 Boston .... -- 248 


For males, taking the figure eo Sas- 
katchewan as 100, the comparative 
mortality figure for San Francisco for 
eancer of the stomach is 272, and for 
females, taking the figure for Alberta 
as 100, the comparative mortality 
figure for Boston is 276. Of course 
in part these differences are explained 
by local opportunities for special forms 
of treatment, particuarly radium suit- 
able for certain purposes. 

For the purpose of illustrating our 
own position, I include an international 
table, mostly for 1929 or 1930, giving 
the rates per 100,000 not corrected, of 
course, for age and sex distribution. 


INTERNATIONAL CANCER MORTALITY 
RATE PER 100,000 

Chosen (Korea), 1929 
Malacca, Strs. S., 1929 
Penang, Strs. S.. 1929 
Bangkok, Siam, 1930 
Havana, Cuba, 1930....... 
Bombay, India, 1929 
Bangalore, India, 1929 
Ahmedabad, India, 1929 
Calcutta, India, 1929 
Port Said, Egypt, 1930 
Hongkong, China, 1930 
Cairo, Egypt, 1930 
Alexandria, Exypt. 1930 
Madras, India, 1930 
Messina, Italy, 1927.. 
Colombo, Ceylon, 1929... 
Rio de Janeiro, 1930. 
Naples, 1930........ 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 1930 
Shanghai (Foreign). 1930 
Nagoya, Japan, 1929... 
Manila, P. L, 1929... 
Santa Fe, Argeena. 1930 
Kobe, Japan, 1929.... 
Kingston, Jamaica, "1929... 
Tokio, Japan, 2 
San Juan, P. R., : 
Mexico City, 1930.......... 
Osaka, Japan, 1929......... 
Nagasaki, Japan, 1928..... 
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31 Batavia, Java, 1929......... ‘ 
32 Yokohama, Japan, 1929....... 
33 Lodz, Poland, 1929............ 


35 Bucharest, 1930...... 
36 Rome, Italy, 1930. 

37 Warsaw, Poland, 1930. 
38 Moscow, 1928.......... ie 
39 Sydney, N. S. W., 1930...... 


33 
34 Port of Spain, Trinidad, 1929. . 
3 


40 Turin, Italy, 1930.... care 

41 Winnipeg, Canada, 1930.. 

42 Hamilton, Ontario, 1930 : 
43 Melbourne, Australia, 1930 113.0 
44 Rotterdam, Holland, 1930 113.9 
45 Montreal, Canada, 1930 115.1 
46 Willemstad, Curacoa, 1929 115.4 
47 Milan, Italy, 1930.... ; 116.8 
48 Liverpool, England, 1930 122.8 
49 Leningrad, 1929...... 128.1 
50 Ottawa, Canada, 1930... 128.2 
51 Prague, Czechoslovakia, 1930 129.0 
52 Toronto, Canada, 1930 136.6 
53 Budapest, 1930...... 137.3 
54 Glasgow, 1930..... an 139.7 
545 Vancouver, B. C., 1930 140.0 
»*6 Amsterdam, Holland, 1930 143.4 
57 Birmingham, England. 1930 143.5 
58 Hamburg, Germany, 1930.. 143.6 
59 Reykjavik, Iceland, 1929. 147.2 
60 London, England, 1930. 148.5 
61 Manchester, England, 1930 149.0 
62 Paris, France, 1923-28.. 149.7 
63 Berlin, Germany, 1930 165.1 
64 Brussels, Belgium, 1930 175.6 
65 Vienna, Austria, 1930.. 208.4 


Thus what is true of American cities 
as regards variations in the local can- 
cer death rate is true of the world at 
large. No explanation has yet been 
forthcoming that goes to the root of 
the question as to the underlying rea- 
sons for this immense range in the local 
cancer death rate, which, as has been 
said, becomes more emphasized as the 
data are studied for specific organs and 
parts. 

In the next table I give for the five 
largest cities in this country, which in 

1931 had a population of a million or 
more, the actual deaths and the rates 
per 100,000 of population. 


CANCER MORTALITY IN FIVE LARGEST 
CITIES—1930-1931 
RATE PER 100,000 


1930 TC — 


Deaths tate 





Deaths Rate 
I 2.461 125.9 2.621 133.3 
Los r 1,703 135.8 1,74 132.2 
New York City 8,125 116.7 8,336 117.6 
Chik — 3,897 114.9 867 111.8 
Detroit ‘ . 1,140 72.0 1,13% 69.2 


: is shows that the actual number 
of deaths from cancer in these five 
cities increased from 17,326 to 17,680. 
By way of contrast, attention may be 
called to the five cities, which in 1931 
had rates of less than 50 per 100,000. 
These cities were Hamtramck, Mich., 
29.7; Winston-Salem, N. C., 41.6; 
Cicero, Ill., 47.8; Highland Park, Mich.., 
49.3; Flint, Mich., 49.9. 

It would carry me too far to reflect 
in detail upon the local changes in the 
cancer death rates which in some in- 
stances have been startling. Thus, in 
Albany, N. Y., the death rate from 
cancer declined from 173 per 100,000 
in 1930 to 147.9 in 1931. The rate for 
Brockton, Mass., declined from 142.8 
to 115.0, and that for Cambridge, 
Mass., from 158.3 to 129.7. The rate 
for Galveston, Tex., increased from 
64.0 to 113.0 and that for Greensboro, 
N. C., from 62.5 to 128.4. An extraor- 
dinary increase also occurred in Hart- 
ford, Conn., from 99.0 to 145.9. The 
actual cancer deaths in this city in- 











creased from 163 to 244. Another 
pronounced increase occurred in Hobo- 
ken, N. J., or from 75.6 to 122.6, but 
a very marked decline occurred ip 
Holyoke, Mass., from 173.6 to 105.2. Ip 
Trenton, N. J., the rate increased from 
119.9 to 157.4. 

I include in this discussion a brief 
table of cancer in certain Canadian 
cities for 1931, yielding an average 
cancer death rate of 120.1 per 100,000, 
or about the same as for American 
cities. Montreal is not included since 
the data are not yet available. 


CANCER IN CANADA—1931 
RATE PER 100,000 





Popu- 
lation Deaths Rate 
Brantford ....... 30,060 34 113.1 
Calgary i. ; 83,362 75 90.0 
Edmonton 78. 829 54 68.5 
Hamilton 154,914 139 $9.7 
London 71,022 98 138.0 
Ottawa ‘2 pws ety’? 133 106.4 
Regina aan ia 53,03 71 133.9 
St. Johns. N. B 47 514 7: 153.6 
Saskatoon _ 40,325 58 143.8 
Toronto au ae 532 812 1294 
Vancouver ; 346 07 323 131.7 
Victoria A es 38,441 78 202.9 
Windsor : 62 2.957 44 69.9 
1,658,335 1,992 120.1 


All the rates given in this discussion 
are crude or unadjusted for age and 
sex variations in the local populations. 
It is clearly realized that age and sex 
differences profoundly affect local rates 
and that therefore extreme caution is 
necessary in drawing comparisons be- 
tween one locality and another. The 
same caution applies to comparative 
statistics of cancer for long periods 
of time, but those who have little faith 
in cancer statistics, in season and out 
call attention to these deficiencies in 
the nature of the statistics as pub 
lished by authorities the world over. 
It is self-evident that the particular 
age changes during the last generation 
have had a decided effect on increasing 
the crude death rate from cancer and 
that the actual increase has been less 
than the apparent increase. But these 
age changes, tending constantly toward 
a larger proportion of the cancer age, 
have not been as pronounced as has 
been assumed. According to the census 
for 1930 the proportion of population 
age 45 end over was 20.8 per cent im 
1920 against 22.8 per cent in 1930; % 
and over 10.8 per cent in 1920 against 
12.2 per cent in 1930; while that of 
age 65 and over was 4.7 per cent 
1920 and 5.4 per cent in 1930. 

A detailed study of cancer statistics 
by age and sex for different localities 
is therefore required to determine the 
rate of increase with scientific pre 
cision. Such a study cannot be made, 
however, until the census statistics by 
age have been published. But personal 
ly I am of the opinion that these 
changes during the last decade are 
quite insufficient to account for the 
general rise in the cancer death rate 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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THROWING AWAY A GOOD START 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 


UPPOSE that you were to set out to save 

a thousand dollars and whenever a hun- 

dred dollars had been saved, you would 
spend it and have to start all over again; you 
never would get the thousand saved. 

So it is with life insurance. When you drop 
a policy in one company to take a policy in 
another company you are starting all over 
again. Moreover, you are older, the rate is 
higher and the years which you had carried 
your first policy are lost. 

At age 30, for example, you take out a 20- 
payment life policy and five years later drop it 
to take a policy of the same form with some 
other company. Then at the end of another 
five years you drop that policy for one in still 
another company and so on for twenty years, 
dropping one policy for another every fifth 
year. What would be the result? You are 
now 50 and your life insurance account stands 
as follows: 

Instead of your policy being fully paid up 
as the original one would have been, had you 
kept it, you have practically thrown away the 
twenty best insurance years of your life and 
now have a policy on which you must pay 
double the rate of that on your first policy be- 
cause you are twenty years older; and yet the 
policy will not be paid up until age 70. You 
made a good beginning but a poor ending. 
Your good start was thrown away. 


Advancing age, with the corresponding in- 
crease in policy rates, impairment of health, 
and the loss of those precious years when men 
should be getting their life insurance paid for 
and off their hands, should have your sober 
consideration. And, if you should ever be 
solicited to give up the life insurance you hold 
in an “old line” company, to take insurance in 
another company, pause and reflect on these 
things. 

Two courses are open to you: The first, and 
safest, is to turn a deaf ear, and thus avoid the 
higher rate and the loss of time that never can 
be retrieved. 

The other, and a very prudent one, too, is to 
consult the agent who sold you your policy, or 
if he is not available, a representative of your 
company. Agents are expected to earn their re- 
muneration, not solely at the time the policy 
is placed, but throughout its entire term. Talk 
such problems over with him, or with some- 
one connected with your company. It will pay 
to have their opinion on your intentions. 

In any event, keep this fact in mind. ONE 
CANNOT ALWAYS BE STARTING, 
AND EVER HOPE TO GET ANY- 
WHERE. It is going through with a thing 
that counts. And this applies particularly to 
life insurance. 


[This article will shortly be made 
leaflet form.] 
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question whether the rate is increasing 






different cities and sections of this 
country and Canada. The results 








(Concluded from preceding page) 


from 100.2 in 1920 to 122.3 in 1930. 
Of course, the higher the cancer death 
rate, it is only natural that the yearly 
rate of increase should become less. 
Another factor of which much is 
made in discussions of cancer statistics 
is the alleged improvement in cancer 
diagnosis. Here again much is to be 
said in favor of the theory that the 
diagnosis is better today than at any 
time in the past, but ten years have 
not brought such profound changes as 
to impair the validity of the general 
conclusion that cancer during the last 
decade has increased approximately 25 
Per cent. But this question aside, it 
must be clearly realized that cancer is 
today the second or third leading cause 
of death, and therefore demanding in- 
creased attention irrespective of the 
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While an immense amount of re- 
search has been carried on, it has as 
yet had but slight effect in the direc- 
tion of better control, but I feel that 
the statistics for this year seem to 
indicate such an effect in the right 
direction. The problem as represented 
by statistics concerns the detailed 
analysis of the cancer mortality by 
specific organs and parts correlated to 
the population by age and sex. Such 
studies, if carefully made without bias, 
will tend to visualize the local cancer 
problem to much better advantage and 
to more practical purpose than the gen- 
eral statistics of cancer, all organs and 
parts combined. 

This has been the chief objective of 
the San Francisco cancer survey, on 
which seven reports have thus far been 
published and are available for detailed 
study of the mortality from cancer in 


justify the conclusion that cancer is not 
due to a single operating cause but to 
a large variety of local conditions 
which can only be determined by pains- 
taking analysis and correlation to the 
different factors of which, in my judg- 
ment, diet and nutrition assume prior 
importance. 

Occupational cancers are relatively 
few and while extremely interesting 
from a scientific point of view con- 
stitute but a negligible quantity in the 
annual toll from cancer in the general 
population. While it is often argued 
that there is no specific dietary factor 
which explains the local cancer death 
rate, it may be said that this contention 
does not affect the larger question of 
general dietary and nutritional aspects 
of cancer considered from new stand- 
points. Progress in this direction of 
research is very much to be desired. 








Julien S. Myrick 
is well known for his active partici- 
pation in the affairs of the lawn ten- 
nis world, but doubtless many of his 
friends in the life insurance business 
were surprised to see and hear him in 
the news reel last week. The scene 
showed a closeup of Mr. Myrick do- 
ing his stint as umpire in the first 
tie of the Davis Cup matches at Chevy 
Chase, where the U. S. team defeated 
the Canadians. Julian S. is chairman 
of the Wightman Cup committee and 
former president of the Davis Cup 
Committee. Also an able man on the 
courts, as tennis playing convention- 
ites will tell you. 


* * - 


A paint bucket 


is the symbol which appears on every 
item of the sales promotional litera- 
ture prepared by the Bankers Life 
Company for “Policy Holders’ 
Month”. The annual campaign for 
helpfulness to policy holders is being 
carried on throughout May, and Vice- 
President and Director of Agencies 
W. W. Jaeger has asked the Bankers 
Life field force for a new record of 
production in that month. “Painting 
the Rainbow” is the slogan for the 
month and the keynote sentence is, 
“High above ail material things rises 
human happiness.” The Bankers 
Life sales force is helping to paint 
the rainbow for many policy holders 
in May. The month’s production 
will be dedicated to Superintendent of 
Agencies O. B. Jackman, who has al- 
ways stressed service to policy hold- 
ers in his contacts with the sales or- 
ganization. 

* 


om * 
M. E. O’Brien 


came to New York on October 1, 
1931, to take over the agency man- 
agership of the Metropolitan office of 
The Maccabees. During the month 
previous new business had amounted 
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to $40,000. Mr. O’Brien jacked pro- 
duction up to a point where in March 
it reached $666,000. His goal is to 
have the New York office of the Mac- 
cabees writing over a million a month. 


* * * 


After three months 


in Washington as Assistant to the 
Directors of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, George C. Holm- 
berg, treasurer of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life of Minneapolis, has re- 
turned to Minneapolis after having 
completed the work which he was 
called upon to perform. 

A resolution expressing sincere re- 
gret over his resignation was sent to 
Mr. Holmberg by the Board. The 


resolution reads in part as follows: 


“RESOLVED, That the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Holmberg as Assistant to 
the Directors be accepted by the 
Board with sincere regrets, effective 
at the close of May 15, 1932, and that 
the Board express to him its deep ap- 
preciation of the able and invaluable 
service he has rendered to the corpor- 
ation in its formative stage, and that 
the Board gratefully acknowledge his 
devotion to the public interest as man- 
ifested by the time and talent he has 
unselfishly given to the task.” 


This resolution was signed by 
Eugene Meyer, chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation ; 
Charles G. Dawes, president of the 
Corporation and former Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States; Ogden L. 
Mills, Secretary of the Treasury; 
Paul Bestor, Wilson McCarthy, 
Harvey Couch and Jesse H. Jones, 
all directors of the corporation; and 
George R. Cooksey, secretary. 

Mr. Holmberg was called to Wash- 
ington early this year to assist in get- 
ting the Corporation’s activities under 
way, and because of his wide expe- 
rience with the War Finance Cor- 
poration, was appointed Assistant to 
the Directors. 








AVING all my life occupied a 
sphere far beneath the notice of 
the intellegentsia, it now pleases me 
to make light of some heavy reading 
which, in a roundabout way, found its 
way into my hands. Recently a friend 
of long standing, out of the kindness 
of his heart, decided apparently that 
I needed some development and so gave 
me to read a new magazine, the second 
number that has been printed. I took 
the book with mental reservations. It 
was called “The Modern Thinker,” and 
inasmuch as I have never cared very 
much for thinkers of any description, 
i was certain that a modern thinker 
would leave me cold indeed. But I 
was practically on the spot, culturally 
speaking, so I took the book and agreed 
to read it. 
> > 7” 
EING a very thorough person, one 
who never reads the last page of 
a novel before finishing chapter one 
and even the forewords, on occasion, 
I started in to read the first article. 
This was titled “Science Depraved,” 
and was written by Dagobert D. Runes. 
To a favored few of you who crash the 
upper strata of serious thought that 
will, no doubt, mean something but you 
can readily understand that not every 
man on the street will recognize the 
name. I am forced to admit that the 
best I could do, earlier in the discus- 
sion of the new magazine, was to say, 
in a vague sort of way: “Yes, the name 
is familiar, of course.” 


* * * 


S a matter of fact, and as I should 
have admitted at once, I didn’t 
know the man from Adam and wasn’t 
interested in science depraved, exalted 
or indifferent, but I was anxious to get 
back to a serial story I was reading in 
The Saturday Evening Post. But I 
tackled the first article out of a sense 
of duty. Be a good thing for me, I 
mused, to find out what modern think- 
ing is like. Maybe learn to do it my- 
self, and so settled down on the ten 
after six ferry boat “Tompkinsville.” 
The lead article opened up with: “The 
trouble with our great men is, as 
Socrates put it, that they imagine they 
know all there is to know, etc. . . .” 
So I let it go at that. As long as th 
author had to grab his first sentence 
right out of ancient Greece, I decided 
to take stromberry pie, so I turned to 
my weekly story magazine and re 
sumed my perusal of Stewart Edward 





White’s fine serial about California. 
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New Policy of 
Provident L. & A. 


Tennessee Company 
Creates Monthly In- 
come Disability Feature 


After a good many months 


of research and planning, the 
Provident Life and Accident 
Insurance Company of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., believes it 
has solved the problem of 
disability with life insurance 
by the creation of a monthly 
income disability feature 
which will be sold in con- 
nection with its various pol- 
icies. This new combination 
will be known as the Life 
Plus plan. 

The function of the new 
form is, in brief, to pro- 
vide, at a small annual pre- 
mium, a substantial monthly 
income to cover long periods 
of total disability and will be 
issued only in connection 
with a life policy. 

To eliminate coverage for 
the short periods of tempo- 
rary total disability, which 
the policyholder can bear 
with little or no financiai in- 
convenience, the Provident’s 
monthly income disability 
policy is issued with elimi- 
nation periods of thirty, 
sixty or ninety days, in order 
to meet the needs and desires 
of individual applicants. To- 
tal disability only is required 
for the policyholder to re- 
ceive benefits, not “Total and 
presumably permanent” dis- 
ability as required under the 


od and new disability 
Clauses of life insurance 
companies. 


The new form, the com- 
pany points out, is not in- 
tended to replace ordinary 
accident and sickness insur- 
ance. The ordinary accident 
and health forms are neces- 
sary to cover temporary, non- 
Tecurrent disabilities and are 
subject to cancellation. The 
monthly income disability 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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H. J. Garretson Appointed 
Supervisor of Agencies 
for Fidelity Mutual 


Announcement has been 
made by the Fidelity Mu- 
tual that H. J. Garretson, 
formerly West Coast Sup- 
ervisor for the John Han- 
cock, has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies. Mr. 
Garretson, who is well 
known along the West 
Coast, for the present will 
devote his activities to 
Fidelity’s coast agencies 
and will have his head- 
quarters in San Francisco. 
Later his duties will take 
him throughout the agency 
field. 

Born on the traditional 
Iowa farm he graduated 
from the University of 
Iowa in 1916 after a bril- 
liant record as a star full- 
back for the University. 
After some years of 
ranching and football 
coaching, Mr. Garretson 
entered life insurance in 
the spring of 1923 as 
agent for the John Han- 
cock Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Des Moines. His 
successful career with that 
company followed. 
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Large Attendance Expected 
for Penn. Insurance Days 





Industrial Life Members Will Swell Registration 
at Pottsville Round Table Conferences on May 


25 and 26 
PHILADELPHIA, May 9.— 
The success of its county 


meetings, with a large indus- 
trial life attendance, during 
the past winter has led the 
Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania to anticipate 
an unusually large attend- 
ance at its Insurance Days 
to be held May 25 and 26 at 
the Necho Allen Hotel in 
Pottsville. 

Eight round table confer- 
ences are scheduled for 
Thursday, the second day of 
the Insurance Days. During 
that afternoon, Bernt Bal- 
chen, who flew across the At- 
lantic, North and South 
Poles with Admiral Byrd and 
who now is planning another 
flight to the North Pole, will 
take up a limited number of 
those attending. Incidental- 
ly, Balchen will be the speak- 








LOW DEATH RATE OF 
INDUSTRIAL POPULATION 


In the wake of the most 
remarkable health year the 
industrial populations of the 
United States and Canada 
ever experienced,—1931—the 
first quarter of 1932 has 
registered a lower death rate 
among this class than ever 
previously recorded for any 
winter season. This is shown 
by a death rate of 9.4 per 
1000 for the first quarter of 
the year among the millions 
of industrial policyholders of 
the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, who consti- 
tute a large cross-section of 
the populations of both coun- 
tries. The health of this 
group, more than that of any 
other group of the popula- 
tion, would be expected to 





feel the unfavorable effects 
of business depression and 
widespread unemployment. 
“More recently, however,” 
the company’s Statistical 
Bulletin reports, “certain un- 
favorable: developments have 
been observed. For the four- 
week period ending April 23, 
the death rate was higher 
than in the like part of 1931. 
This development requires 
close watching. Neverthe- 
less, the American and Cana- 
dian people have more than 
maintained the very favor- 
able health standards which 
have prevailed in _ recent 
years. This is one of the 
most gratifying and reas- 
suring developments in the 
history of public health. 





er at the banquet Thursday 
night. Governor Pinchot of 
Pennsylvania will be the 
guest of honor at the ban- 
quet. All the sessions will 
start on standard time. 
The program for the In- 
surance Days, which has just 
been completed, follows: 
WEDNESDAY 
Morning Session 


Call to order by William E. 
Quinlin, general chairman, 
superintendent, Pottsville dis- 
trict of Prudential. 

Invocation by Rev. Howard 
W. Diller, Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Pottsville. 

Address of welecome—Wil- 
liam E. Quinlin. 

Response to welcome—aAl- 
vin D. Beyer, of Norristown. 

Insurance and the Legisla- 
ture—Hon. Philip Sterling, 
chairman, Ways and Means 
Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives of Pennsylvania. 

President’s Address, “Our 
Work”—Walter E. Roehrs, 
of Philadelphia. 

Afternoon Session 

The Double and Triple 
Pull of Salesmanship—Dr. 
Stanley L. Krebs. 

Evening Session 


Smoker—James J. Mulroy, 
chairman. 

Entertainment by the 
Catherine Behney Winter 
Garden Revue and the Potts- 
ville Women’s Chorus (Mar- 
garet Dunn, directress) and 
a motion picture. 

THURSDAY 

10 a. m.—Industrial Life 
Sales Congress. Chairman, 
William J. Bradley, publicity 
manager, Home ife of 
America. 

The Lesson They Left Out 
—Albert E. N. Gray, assis- 
tant secretary, Prudential. 

The Vital Necessity of 
Proper Conservation — Earl 
J. Llewellyn, field supervisor, 

(Concluded on page 19) 
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A Strong, Permanent, 
Conservative Old 
Line Company 


Has Valuable Territory Open in 


Michigan Tennessee 
Ohio North Carolina 
Maryland South Carolina 
West Virginia Georgia 
Virginia Mississippi 
Kentucky 
CONTRACT — Liberal Commissions, Bonus, Expense 


Allowance, and long term Renewals. 
A Money-Making Opportunity 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 

















"Lhis 
New 
Booklet 
sent 

on 
request 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 











GENERAL AGENCIES IN 58 IMPORTANT CITIES 











TO OUR 

WESTERN 
INSURANCE 
FRIENDS 


» ~ 


The Spectator Company 


Announces the Removal of Its 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT OFFICE 
on May 2nd from 175 West Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago, to Its New Quarters at 


367 West Adams St., 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE 
RANDOLPH 9448 


~—P” 


The same personnel 
will be maintained 


FREDERICK B. HUMPHREY 


Vice-President 


J. FOREST SAGE 


Special Representative 
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Over 1000 Attend the | Eight Firms Purchase Salary 
Maryland Sales Congress | Savings Contracts 


Salary allotment  insur- | 
|ance, affording protection to 
to | the employees of eight organ 
‘izations engaged in various 
trades and located in differ- 
| ent communities throughout 
|the United States, has re- 
BALTIMORE, May 9.—With| cently been issued by the) 
an attendance of 1000, the Prudential Insurance Com- 
largest yet recorded, the | Pany of America, with home 
Fourteenth Annual Maryland | Offices in Newark, N. J. 
and District of Columbia|. The organizations acquir- | 
Congress of Life Underwrit-| ing such protection are the | 
ers was held at the Lord Hermanson Brothers Dairy, | 
Baltimore Hotel Friday. The|°f Mason City, Iowa; Lyons 
also of Mason} 





Banner Crowd Listens 
Galaxy of Underwriting 
Stars 








Congress was opened by F.| Laundry, 





Bowie Addison, gene ral| City; James Applegate) 
chairman of the Congress,| Garage, of Indianapolis; H. 
followed by an address of |J- Mark & Co., transfer com- | 
welcome by Erik L. Ander-|Pany, of Steubenville, Ohio; 
son, president of the Balti- Mikes Auto Body Shop, of | 
more Life Underwriters As- Clinton, Ind.; Moxham| 
sociation. Coffee Pot, of Jamestown, | 
The speakers for the day Pa.: Sedalia Cleaners, of 

Sedalia, Mo., and the Uni-| 


were Henry E. North, third 
vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, New York City; Albert 
E. N. Gray, assistant secre- 
tary of the Prudential In- 


versal Dixie Bindery, of | 


Jacksonville, Fla. 











opened by David S. Bethune, 
surance Company of Newark, | president of District of Co- 
N. J.; Vincent B. Coffin, su-|lumbia Life Underwriters 
perintendent of agencies of | Association. 

the Connecticut Mutual Life Mr. Anderson in his ad-| 
Insurance Company of Hari-|dress of welcome at the! 
ford, Conn.; D. J. Bloxham,|! morning session emphasized 





supervisor of agency field| the value of life insurance in 
service, Travelers Life In-| times of depression and of 
surance Company; Frank | organization as one means of 
Bettger, manager, the Fi-| combatting such conditions. 


Mr. North, in his address 
on “Modernizing Sales Meth- 
ods,” spoke of the high po- 
sition insurance had reached 
during this period as a high- 
grade investment, a_ great 
stabilizer the confidence held 
by the public in the busi- 
ness and that this is the 
right time to capitalize on 
this confidence by showing 
the public the real ideas and | 
aims of the business. The 
old method of selling policies | 
and insurance by talking | 
about amounts, dividends, | 
concessions and so _ forth! 
should fade away, said Mr. 
North, and the new method 
of analyzing the prospect’s 
needs to be put into effect. 
He called attention to the| 
importance of “programing” | 
by agents and that the best | 
way for an insurance man to | 
understand programing is to 
take his own case and ask 
himself the question as to| 
how his family would get 
along without him. 

In his address on “How to 
Construct a Successful Sales 
Talk,” Mr. Coffin drew up 13 
questions the agent should 
ask himself in laying out his 
campaign for action. 


delity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia. 
Elbert Storer, president of 
the National Association of | 
Life Underwriters, was ill} 
and unable to attend—he was | 
replaced by E. S. Albritton, 
general agent of the Provi- 
dence Mutual of Chicago, 
who spoke on “The Problem 
of the Prospect.” A _ sales 
demonstration was given by 
F. George Clendaniel and J. 
H. Baldwin, Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C., 
and a playlet, “What Price 
Policy Loans,” which was 
given at the International 
Convention in Pittsburgh last 
year, was presented with a 
local cast composed of John 
W. Boynton, Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Co.; M. Kath- 
etrine Albert, Guardian Life 
Insurance Co.; Charles B. 
Duff, National Life of Ver- 
mont; Catharine M. McNally, 
Mutual Benefit Life of New 
Jersey; Nicholas R. Quesen- 
berry, Maryland Life; Ce- 
cilia E. Smith, Mutual Bene- 
fit Life of New Jersey, and 
Omar Pancoast, Jr., Provi- 
dent Mutual Life. 

The afternoon session was 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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sodes in the life of GENERAL 
SAM HOUSTON, 


of General Santa Anna in our 


conqueror 


war with Mexico —- a victory 
which led to the independence 


SAAT 


eo 34) 

° 

NEW YORK LIFE’S f 
Py 

RADIO f 

4 

¢ 

PROGRAMS 

4 

“Great Personalities i 

of American History” iS 

Cd 

May 17: A radio play or drama of epi- 
| 





of Texas and its ultimate admis- 
Gen- 


eral Houston was an intimate of 





sion to the United States. 


President Andrew Jackson and 


of the rough, ready and militant 





frontier type—a genuine patriot, 
an oustanding leader in the 
building of the great South- 


west. 
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The agents of all companies are in- 
vited to tune in on our programs 
every Tuesday evening on 
any of the following 


stations: 












> ee > ee eh ee Se ee ee ee 









~New York. ..( WJZ) 





9:30 P.M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time. 


eeeee 


Springfield.( WBZA) 
Pittsburgh .(KDKA) 


“ “ “ “ “ rr 


“ “ “ oe “ 


8:30 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 


“ . “ “ 


Rochester. (WHAM) 
Cleveland .(WGAR) 


“ “ 


i 
Baltimore... (WBAL) | 
i 
| 


seccecce . Leuis...( KWK) 

Cedar Rapids.(KWCR) 
“Omaha-Council Bluffs. (KOIL) 
Kansas City( WREN) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY ff 


7:30 P.M. Central Standard Time 


ry on “ 
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AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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We Answer a Letter 


“The more | study the Universal Policy the 
more | am impressed with its fairness, its excel- 
lent features and its low rate.” 


Thus writes Agent Pinet, new to National ranks. 
Our reply to Agent Pinet is this: 


“That’s what everyone says—new agents, old 
agents, policyholders, prospects. And the further 
you progress with the sale of the Universal policy, 
the more you will be impressed with the truth of 
what you say. It is a policy built to sell under 
today’s conditions and National agents are selling 
it. 


National Life Company 


118 11th Street 
Des Moines, lowa 





























An Impressive Tribute 


This entire month of May is devoted by Peoria Life 
agents to a special celebration. May is President’s 
Month, and their efforts are dedicated as a compli- 
ment to the company’s president, Emmet C. May, their 
friend and leader. 


In the idea of President’s Month as observed by the 
Peoria Life Agency Force, there is something that 
moves the heart and touches the emotions. What 
more impressive tribute could a man receive than to 
have a multitude of friends exerting themselves to the 
utmost to compliment him in such a worthy manner? 
In his honor are placed in force thousands of policies 
of insurance, each some day to support a widow, or 
educate a child, or sustain a business enterprise, or 
provide comfort for an old man in his sunset days. 


Small wonder that President’s Month is invariably 
the biggest month in the Peoria Life calendar. It is 
an interesting token of the character of the com- 
pany’s agents that their strongest efforts are inspired 
by affection, friendship, and loyalty. On such senti- 
ments as these rests the whole institution of life 
insurance. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 




















DEVOTED ¢o the 
ideals of family security and in- 
ee « 2:6 & e@ 


ADAPTED 0 and in 


harmony with modern agency 













and underwriting practices that 
protect the interests of the field- 
man and the policyholder. 





SECURITY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 
One Thirty Four North La Salle Street 
Chicago 
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Round Table Conference un- New Provident Poli 
Large Attendance Expected at der the auspices of the Penn- = 
p ° sylvania State Association of (Concluded from page 15) 
ennsylvania Insurance Days Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
panies. Chairman—W. W.| policy is not subject to can- 
(Concluded from page 15) i pone, Merchant | cellation and may be re- 
usiness Men’s Mutual i , i 
John Hancock, Philadelphia. | others, to be followed by a} Fire. nomen a6 the ces . — 
- ; : y : Under the Provident’s new 
The Cart Before the Horse | general discussion. Discussion of problems re-| )Jiey if the i db 
e —John H. Rees, publicity di- 2:00 p. m.— Casualty and /| lating to mutual fire under- po — : bled b i gan 
rector, Colonial Life of Amer-| Surety Round Table Confer-| writing by Wilmer Crow, totally disa before at- 
5 ica. |ence under the auspices of | Raymond Hagee, W. Morris | t#ining the age of sixty, the 
10 a. m.—Accident and| the Casualty Underwriters} Deisher, Henry B. Gibbel, following benefits are avail- 
Health ananee Round Ae of Philadelphia. | Guy C. Eaby, Ira Laird, H.| able for each $1,000. 
Table Conference. Chairman, Chairman—W. Stanley! W. Fegley and B. W. Dam- 
5. G. R. Dette, vice-president | Kite, resident De > wane | bly. P (a) od | ae tatty die. 
and secretary, Independence | Hartford Accident & Indem- Evening Session ¥~ and yA. y~ Ay —--- 
Indemnity. nity, Philadelphia. 6:30 p. m.— Banquet and Bg ys ~ t, 
Address by Frank A. Post, | Fidelity Bonds—William J. | dance. , Dui ‘benefits are payabis 
4 editor the Accident and | Schiff, manager Fidelity De- Toastmaster—Dr. Edward for the period or periods of 
Health Review. partment, Indemnity of North | S. Fernsler, Pottsville. SS 
r Question box and general | America. Invocation— Dr. C. M.| (py) $10 — month for a period 
: discussion. a Address by Henry Swift} Nicholas, English Lutheran or periods not exceeding 48 
’ 11 a. m.—-Fire Round Ta-| Ives, general counsel, Asso- | Church, Pottsville. months during which ad- 
f ble Conference. Chairman,| ciation of Casualty and| Guest of Honor—Governor SS Be Se ee 
r Frederick J. Haarde, special Surety Executives, New York | Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- ously disabled and be pre- 
nt, America Fore Group, | City. | Vania, bag - thereby ae ae 
4 Philadelphia. General discussion. | Speaker — Bernt Balchen, i a, ee 
Use and Occupancy Pro- | 2:00 p. m.— Mutual Fire | noted aviator. SS tert ne ieee 
duction — Robert H. Byrnes, 
manager, Use and Occupancy —_ — — 
Department, America Fore 
companies. 
12:30 p. m.—Health and 
Accident (Industrial) Lunch- 
eon and Round Table. Chair- 
man, G. W. Gilligan, Jr., 
president, Superior Life, 
Health & Accident. 
Underwriting— William 
Mack, a Charter , ‘ 
Mutual Benefit Association. ‘ ] : 
— The Desirable Agent—C. O F ield Men and the P ublic 





W. Baldwin, manager, Quaker 
City Mutual Aid Association. 

Service—William B. Corey, 
secretary, Provident Indus- 
trial Life, Health & Accident. 

12:30 p. m.— Fraternal 
luncheon and round table 
conference under auspices of 
the Pennsylvania Fraternal 
Congress. 

Introduction of Speakers— 
Charles F. Jekel, president, 
Pennsylvania Fraternal Con- 
gress. 

Value of Fraternal Mem- 
bership — John W. Beddow, 
head adviser, Woodmen of 
World. 

Congress Affiliation with 
Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania—John S. Spi- 
cer, member legislative com- 
mittee, Pennsylvania Frater- 
nal Congress. 

Future Outlook of Frater- 
nal Societies—-H. Bruce 
Meixel, president, The Grand 
Fraternity. 

Insurance Advisory Coun- 
cil—Fred A. Service, counsel, 
Protected Home Circle. 


Afternoon Session 

2:00 p. m.—Life Round 
Table Confernece under aus- 
ices Pennsylvania State Life 
nderwriters Association. 

Chairman — E. R. Ecken- 
rode, general agent, Penn 
Mutual, Harrisburg. 

A general exposition of the 
latest and best methors of 








life insurance underwriting 
to be presented by Curtis A. 





Tipner, educational super- 
visor, Eckenrode agency, and 
13 ~ 
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ritory covered. 


Home Office, St. Louis 



































Through its multiple line of Life—Accident & Health 


—Group—and Salary Savings—it offers representa- 
tives an exceptional opportunity to multiply the results 
of their daily work and thereby multiply their income. | 


A Good Company to Represent 


MISSOURI STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 








The constant aim of the Missouri State Life is the per- 
fection of its service to field men and the public. A 
system of Branch Offices in important centers, in ad- 
dition to General Agencies, gives direct and prompt 
service to clients and representatives in the entire ter- 








Operating in 40 States, the District of Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii 
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Need—Pass—PAY! 


When we sell a policy we are making an in- 
vestment,—just as if we were investing money 
that we had already worked hard to earn. If 
investing money we would consider the proba- 
bility of its coming back,—the principal, the inter- 
est, the dividends. Just as necessary to sell our 
time where the probability is pretty strong that 
it will come back in commissions. 

Three qualifications of a desirable prospect :— 
He must have a need. Be able to pass. Be able 
to pay and continue to pay. If we take the ap- 
plication of one who probably can’t pay, we specu- 
late with time instead of investing it, and if we 
lose, as usually happens, we lose cash money, 
and help to inflate our Company’s lapse ratio. 

Write paying men and women, and throughout 
the years we shall reap satisfaction and prosperity. 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
WM. A. LAW, President 
Independence Square 











Our Life, Accident and Health 
Complete Coverage Combination 


Provides: 
Old Age Endowment 
DOUBLE for Accidental Death 
TRIPLE for Fatal Automobile Acci- 
dent 

Disability Benefits, Dividends 

Liberal Contracts fox Agents 

If interested, write 


NORTHERN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
D. B. MORGAN, President 


HOME OFFICE, NORTHERN LIFE TOWER 
SEATTLE 











Philadelphia 





We have desirable territory open in Cali- 

fornia and other states for experienced 

Insurance men of character and ability. 
Liberal Agency Contracts. 


LIFE: ACCIDENT : HEALTH 


INSURANCE 


Pacific States Life Insurance 
Company 


WILLIAM L. VERNON, President 


HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 























CENTRAL STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFERS YOU 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 

Children’s Policies with Beneficiary Insurance. 
Both Participating and Non-Participating. 
Disability and Double Indemnity. 

Surgical and Dismemberment Benefits. 
Non-Medical. Standard and Non-Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s Clubs. 

Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


NEW FAMILY INCOME PROTECTION POLICY 
Now, over $100,000,000 insurance in force 
Write direct to Home Office 


ST. LOUIS 











OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies 
Li 


beral Contracts 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Denver, Colorado 
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Sunderlin on Fire Insurance 


By CHARLES A. SUNDERLIN, A. B., LL. B. 
of the Los Angeles Bar 
Secretary and General Counsel of the Insurance Institute of 
Southern California 
Sunderlin’s Complete Educational Course in Fire Insurance 
Embracing 40 Lectures and a Copious Topical Index 
Can now be obtained bound in 
ONE VOLUME 


at special reduced price of 
.00 
Bound in buckram, with stiff cover. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 WEST 39TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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SESESLESSESESSSESSESES 


“Agents are extremely fortunate’ — 


Reap this statement made by the judges of the 1931 
Insurance Advertising Conference Exhibits, United 
States and Canada: 

“Southland Life’s contribution, “The Little Red Book,” 

is an admirable piece of work. It incorporates not only 

direct mail help, but sales help in almost every phase— 

to which the advertising department has a connection. 


usefulness. It was their opinion that ‘agents are ex- 
tremely fortunate who have this kind of home office 
support.” 

“Te is with the full measure of recognition that we give 
this entry an Honorary Citation.” 


If you are interested in an agency contract with a company 
giving every modern aid to agents, write CLARENCE E. 
Luz, First Vice President, or Cor. W. E. Tacsor, Agency 
Manager. 


$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
“The judges were impressed with its completeness and $ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
3 
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% Southland Life Insurance Company 


Harry L. Seay, Pres. Dallas, Texas + 
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Medical Section of | 
A.L.C. Plans Meeting | 





Well-Rounded Program Out- | 
lined For West Baden on | 


June 7, 8 and 9 


Advance interest in the | 
twenty-second annual meet- | 
ing of the medical section of 
the American Life Conven- 
tion to be held at the West 
Baden Springs Hotel, West | 
Baden Springs, Ind., on June 
7,8 and 9, promises that this 
year’s gathering will set a 
new attendance record for 
the section. 


Frank Harnden, M.D., med- 





jeal director, Midland Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio, chair- 
man of the section’s pro- 
gram committee; Dr. Law- 
rence G. Sykes, M.D., medi- | 
cal director, 


General Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn., chair- 


M. D., 
Central | 


and Martin I. Olsen, 
medical director, 
Life Assurance Society, Des 
Moines, Iowa, secretary of 
the section, have announced 
the final tentative 
for this year’s meeting. 

They have provided for 
three morning business ses- 
sions and the scientific pro- 
gram they have arranged 
brings to the membership 
subjects of vital interest to 
every medical underwriter. 
The guest speakers are out- 
standing and the discussions 
promise to be of inestimable | 





A. L. C. Totals Increase 


The total volume of life 
insurance in force for the 
137 companies that are 
members of the American 
Life Convention as of Dec. 
31, 1931, was $31,396,984,- 
463 compared with $27,- 
889,087,597 for the Con- 
vention companies on Dec. 
31, 1930. 

The admitted assets of 
the companies advanced 
from $4,065,329,082 at the 
close of 1930 to $4,749,- 
687,656 on Dec. 31, last, 
The weekly premium in- 
dustrial insurance showed 
a slight recession, being 
$1,418,973,001 as against 
$1,434,704,373 the previous 
year. 

The companies that are 
members of the American 
Life Convention are domi- 
ciled in 35 States, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the 
Province of Ontario and 
Quebec in Canada. 











Connecticut | |nter-Southern Life 


| Future Still Undisclosed | 


man of the medical section, 


program | 


| . 
|} surance Company, 


benefit to everyone. They 
promise that the schedule | 
will be snappy and move! 


along on time. 

The afternoons have been 
set aside for recreation anc 
diversion. West Baden pre- 
sents unlimited possibilities 
for recreation and amuse- 
ment, including golf, billiards, 


bowling, swimming, shoot- 
ing gallery, tennis, horse- 
shoes, horseback riding and | 


health baths. 


Jack Warshauer Dinner 


Last week agents and 
friends of the Jack War- 
shauer Agency gathered for 
dinner at the Bossert Hotel 
in Brooklyn to honor Jack 
Warshauer on the comple- 
tion of six years as general 
agent for the Brooklyn Na- 
tional Life Insurance Com- 
pany, 
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Five Insurance Companies | 
Reported Considering Re- 
insurance of Louisville 
Carrier 





LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 9.— 
Lee P. Miller, co-receiver for 
the Inter Southern Life In- 
in discus- 
sing progress made with its 


affairs, said: “We now have 
five very good insurance 
companies seeking to re- 
insure the business of the | 


Inter Southern. I do not feel 
that it would be fair to these 
companies to give out their 
names at this time, but I can 


| say that they are sound, good 


companies, that we would not 
hesitate to do business with, 
they have constructive 
programs to offer of a con- 
crete nature. 

“T do not believe that there 
will be anything done with 








| are endeavoring to promote a 


| learned regarding the alleged 


'name has 





'the situation until May 21, | 


|when we are scheduled to 


|make out report to the 
| Franklin County Circuit 
|Court, at Frankfort, Ky., 





and by that time there prob- | 
ably will be additional pro- | 
posals.” 

Mr. Miller remarked thai 
the five in question were not 
of that type that are always 
seeking to do something on a 
shoestring, with no money 
behind them. 

Rumors are being heard 
regarding an alleged group 
of Louisville and perhaps 


| 21, it looks very doubtful if 








ODDS 4 to 1 


ON 1932 LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 








A Prudential superintendent writes that 
out of his staff, 25 called for the Lire 
AcENtTs Brier, as compared with 6 calls 
for other similar books combined. 





Ask Any Agent Who Uses the Brief 














' 


some outside interests that 


Aetna General Agent 


Announcement is made by 
K, A. Luther, vice-president 
of the 4tna Life Insurance 


new company, to take over 
and continue the business, 


b ing fini . ; 
ut nothing definite can be Company, of the appelat- 


ment of H. E. Watlington, 
Jr., as general agent at 
Birmingham, Ala., to succeed 
W. C. Reed. Mr. Reed, who 
has been general agent at 
Birmingham since March l, 
1925, resigns as general 
agent to devote his entire 
time to personal production. 


principals, or who they rep- 
resent. One wealthy man’s 
been mentioned, 
but apparently due to the 
fact that some years ago he 
| indicated interest in securing 
| the company, rather than 
any concrete evidence that he 
might be interested in it at 
this time. 

Until the meeting on May 








there will be afly disclosures 
of any programs. 








OPPORTUNITY 


Our New Agency Plan 

offers unlimited opportunities 

to capable, energetic 
Young Men 














If you are interested in 
a permanent connection in 
Ohio or New York, it will pay 
you to investigate. 


FRANK F. EHLEN, 
Director of Se 


JOHN M. HULL, 
President 





BUFFALO O MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Founded 1872 
Bee. N. Y. 


452 Delaware Avenue 
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ACTUARIES 


_—_—_S 
Established 1868 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARD B. FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 
FACKLER and BREIBY 
Consulting Actuaries 


Audits Caleulati Cc 
Examinations Valuations 


25 CHURCH STREET NEW YORE 




































ACTUARIES 





GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ 
Benefit and Pension Funds 


150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 








MILES M. DAWSON & SON 
CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


500—Sth Ave.—at 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 












JNO. A. COPELAND 


Consulting Actuary 


Suite 1027, Candler Bldg. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 










Woopwakb, FoNnDILLER and RYAN 
Consultants 


Actuarial, Accounting and 
Management Problems 


90 John St. New York 


ERSTON L. MARSHALL 


Consulting Actuary 


301 Iowa Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 










DONALD F. CAMPBELL 


Consulting Actuary 
160 Ne. LA SALLE ST. 


T. J. McCOMB 


Consulting Actuary 
Coleord Bidg. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








JAMES H. WASHBURN, F.A.LA. 
Censulting Actuary 

LIFK INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermedi- 

ate, Creup, Industrial and Specie! Classes 











FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 


Consulting Actuary 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION Associates 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and Fred E. Swartz, C. P. A. 
E. P. Higgins 
THE BOURSE PHILADELPHIA 










J. Charles Seitz, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 

Author “A System and Accounting for « Life 
Insurance Company’ 
















228 Nerth La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Franklin 6559 






ALEXANDER C. GOOD 


Consulting Actuary 
615 Central Trust Bldg., 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
and 800 Security Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 












Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 










INSPECTIONS 







J. H. OPROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVEFP. AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 






PHONES: 
LOMBARD 1674 GERMANTOWN 510s 
OREXEL BLDG. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 







L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 


Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street 
CHICAGO 





Greatest Selling 
Plan Known 


All About it for the Asking 


Write 


The Spectator Company 


243 West 39th Street 
New York 







Now Ready 


MR. AGENT! 
MR. BROKER! 
MR. FIELD MAN! 

























Here is a brand new pocket-size 
handbook on 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 


Adventures of 
Robt. Ross 


—Insurance Solicitor 









BY 
Richard H. Longmaid 









Part I of this book takes the 
reader on a series of adventures 
with Robt. Ross on his many ex- 
ploits among brokers and 
agents. He learns how to pro- 
duce and handle the various 
lines of Casualty Insurance. 


Part II embraces complete 
treatises on all the leading lines 
of insurance falling under the 
classification of casualty lines, 
including historical sketches, 
rate making and rating prin- 
ciples, policy analyses, under- 
writing fundamentals, etc., ap- 
plicable to the foregoing lines. 





A complete comprehensive 
index helps to make this the 
most unique, up-to-date and 
helpful pocket-sized book on 


casualty insurance available. 


Write for descriptive circular. 


The Spectator Company 
Division of 
United Business Publishers, Inc. 
243 West 39th Sireet 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Acacia Keeps 
Disability Income 


Amounts Must Bear Reas- 
onable Relation to In- 
sured’s Present Income 





Acacia Mutual Life, 
Washington, D. C., is one of 
the life companies that has 
had a successful experience 
with disability income and 
has continued to offer this 
benefit at a time when many 
other companies have either 
withdrawn or curtailed dis- 
ability income. 

Unquestionably a _ large 
part of the losses sustained 
by some companies through 
disability insurance is due to 
persons of easy conscience 
who want an income without 
the necessity of working for 
it The problem is to pro- 
vide protection for deserving 
cases without imposing an 
undue burden upon all the 
policyholders. As a first step 
in this direction, the danger- 
ous feature of an unres- 
tricted income for an un- 
limited period must. be 
brought under control. 

With this objective, the 
Acacia will on June 1 bring 
out a disability income con- 
tract that will give adequate 
protection for proper claims 
but will make the income 
contract less attractive to 
the malingerer who is look- 
ing simply for an oppor- 
tunity to obtain an easy in- 
come for life. 

According to the announce- 
ment just made, the Acacia 
will continue to issue the dis- 
ability income benefit 
(monthly annuity) at no in- 
crease in rates. Acacia will 
accept applications for dis- 
ability income on suitable 
risks in amounts which bear 
& reasonable relation to the 
present income of the in- 
sured. 

The monthly payments of 
ten dollars per $1,000 of in- 
surance will be continued for 
a period of fifty months. 
Thereafter, the monthly pay- 
ments will be reduced to five 
dollars per $1,000 of insur- 
ance and be continued while 
the disability lasts; except 
that payments under the 
benefit cease with the ma- 
turity of an endowment 
Policy, 

The waiting period before 
the acceptance of the dis- 
ability as permanent is in- 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited production. 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with clean records and with 
ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


care of THE SPECTATOR 











re re ce 


creased from four to six 
months. 

An extensive study of the 
experience with disability 
claims shows that this new 
contract will give the same 
income as at present, in 
more than 75 per cent of 
such claims. Comparatively 
few cases exceed 50 months’ 
total disability. On all that 
outlast fifty months, the pe- 
riod of full protection is 
usually sufficient to bridge 
the gap over any changes in 
the insured’s method of sup- 
port or standards of living. 
The continuance of the 
smaller income thereafter 
for the full period of dis- 
ability (which may be the 
remainder of a _ lifetime) 
will, if the amount of insur- 
ance is sufficient, avoid ac- 
tual need. 





Penn Mutual Appointment 


Branch offices in San Jose, 
Cal., and the appointment of 
Lloyd C. Trousdell as asso- 
ciate general agent in that 
territory has been announced 
by Ben F. Shapiro, general 
agent f.r the Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in 
San Francisco. David H. 
Zimet is to be associated 
with Mr. Trousdell. 





Eastern Life Moves 


The removal of the 
Home Office of the East- 
ern Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York from 
44 East 23rd St. to 303- 
Fourth Ave. was an- 
nounced at the annual 
meeting of tha tcompany, 








held recently. 















Noble Rejoins Northwestern 
Mutual in Texas 


Steve A. Noble, Jr. has re- 
joined the Texas field force 
of Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis as dis- 
trict manager for Fort 
Worth and west Texas after 
an absence of four years. He 
will open offices at 826 Fair 
Building, Fort Worth. Dur- 
ing his previous connection 
with Northwestern National 
Mr. Noble was one of the 
Company’s leading Texas 
producers and is expected to 
make a fine showing in his 
new capacity. In 1928 Mr. 
Noble served as president of 
the Fort Worth Association 
of Life Underwriters. 





CQ-0PER/ 


THIS IS YOUR OPPOR- 

TUNITY TO BECOME A 

COMMONWEALTH LIFE 
AGENT 





COMMONWEALTH 
CORDIAL 





ON, 


And you just can’t afford to miss the opportunity that awaits you 
with THE COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Our personal interest in our agents, our cordial cooperation with 
them, and our sincere, dependable backing gives them their oppor- 
tunity to achieve success, security and financial independence. 


CommonweEALtTH Lire Ins. Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 





“Opportunity 


Waits 
Not!” 
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Barton Heads N. Y. 
Life Underwriters 





Other Officers Chosen; 
Spring Meeting Enjoys 
“Surprise” Publication 








Walter E. Barton, general | 


agent for the Union Central 
Life, was elected president of 
the New York Life Under- 
writers Association at a 
splendid dinner meeting of 
the association Tuesday 
night. He succeeds Clancy 
D. Connell. 

A full roster of officers, 
containing the names of 
some of the most prominent 
of New York’s life under- 
writers, was elected with 
him. John M. Fraser, agent 
for the Connecticut Mutual 
Lite, was chosen first vice- 
president; Glenn Dorr, agent 
for the Equitable Life So- 
ciety, second vice-president; 
M. Hyde, agent for the Penn 
Mutual Life, third vice-presi- 
dent; and James Graham, 
agent for the Aetna Life, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

William C. Bawden, who 
has resigned as executive 


manager of the association 
to enter the Wells and Con- 
nell agency, was presented 
with a gold watch in recog- 
nition of his three years of 
active service. 





Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 
a synonym for 

Quality and 


Excellence in 
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Massachusetts 
Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
Springfield 


Massachusetts 
















Organized 1851 
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Intense interest was shown 
in the promised “surprise” of 
the evening, and, being what 
it was, the rest of the per- 
formance was _ interrupted 
here and there with the loud 
guffaws of those enjoying it. 


It was the launching of 
“The Beastly Underwriter,” 
a burlesque of the life insur- 
ance “racket.” A _ cleverly 
written, brightly edited pub- 
lication, it took well inten- 
tioned stabs at all forms of 
life underwriting and adver- 
tising, and was received with 
the generous approval of all 
present at the meeting. 

The main editorial work of 
the publication was done by 
Lloyd Patterson of the 
Keane - Patterson Agency, 
who demonstrated his ability 
as a master of pun and 
parody. Others on his edi- 
torial staff were Frank L. 
Lane, Frank J. Mulligan, 
William C. Bawden and Je- 
rome Philp. 

Roger Hull, general man- 
ager and counsel of the Na- 
tional Association of Life 
Underwriters, and John Mat- 
thews, New Jersey counsel 
for the General Accident, 
Fire and Life Assurance 
Corp., were featured speak- 
ers. 

Always a masterful orator, 
Mr. Hull was enthusiastical- 
ly appreciated by his audi- 
erice. He spoke on current 

















Working with Both Hands 


Monarch representatives have not only life 
insurance to offer, but also noncancellable acci- 
dent and health. 
accident and health insurance converts a sus- 
pect for life insurance into a prospect, because 
the information obtained in this manner brings 


Almost every interview on 


out life insurance needs. 


MONARCH 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 

















problems, predicting the im- 
portant place life insurance 
will hold in reconstruction 
and in future prosperity. 
“The future must develop 
a system of consumption,” 
he said. “For our major 
problem is to switch from the 


The Spectator’s Chicago 
Office 


The western department 
of The Spectator Company 
has moved from its old 
location at Insurance Ex- 


: aunt . change, Chicago, to 367 
ae ihe’ celia oe West Adams Street, of 
a as © that city. This depart- 


buyers. It is a problem of 
human engineering.” 

Mr. Matthews, the wit of 
the evening, entertained the 
diners with humorous re- 
marks’ about preceding 
speakers and life insurance. 


ment is in charge of Vice- 
President Fred B. Hum- 
phrey. With him is asso- 
ciated J. F. Sage. 

The telephone number is 
Randolph 9448. 
































or: 








The Ideal Investment Policy 


Our “Seven Point Special’ policy contains the following 


features: 
(1) A death benefit before (2) An income at age 60 (guar- 
age 60 and anteed for 120 months). 


(3) At age 60, paid-up life insur- 
ance policy for $22,920. 


There are valuable options in the event of discontinuance, viz: Paid-up 
Endowment Insurance; 
ment; or Paid-up Life Insurance plus Cash Balance. 


Many people with money are looking for an investment—the “Seven Point 
Special” provides an admirable solution. 


Write, telephone or call at our nearest office for details. 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 


or: 

(4) Cash payment for $8,100 and 
paid-up life insurance for $10,- 
000. 


or Extended Term Insurance plus Pure Endow- 


654 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Founded 1850 THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President. 
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1932 TWENTY-YEAR DIVIDEND EXHIBIT SUMMARIES—PER $1000 20 PAYMENT LIFE AT AGE 35 





——————————— ——— 







































































—_ ee j ] ] 
| | | ACTUAL HISTORY | 
(Data taken from the 1932 | f 
‘te Agents Bri | | 15-Year | 20-Year Sf 
Life Agents Brief) History | History Number of 
| " pone of Years a 
Total | Average Net | Average Net | Years That | Policy Wi 
NAME OF COMPANY Premiums Total Net Average | Cash Value| Net Cost Average Coston | Cost on Policy Wil! | Mature as 
(20 Years) | Dividends Cost | Yearly Cost} 20 Years 20 Years | Net Cost | Issue of 1917 | Issue of 1912} Be Paid Up | Endowment 
ae Life, Connecticut $666.40 $153.49 $512.91 $25.65 | $566.00 $+53.09 $+2.65 $1.51 $+1.86 15 26 
Bankers Life, Iowa... 699.40 154.45 544.95 27.25 | 566.15 | +21.20 | +1.06 2.96 +.83 15 26 
Bankers Life, Nebraska... 698 .80 196.42 502.38 25.12 | 566.00 +63 . 62 +-3.18 4.83 51 15 26 
Berkshire Life, Massachusetts : 723.40 154.46 568.94 28.45 | 609.92 +40. 98 +2.05 2.26 +1.28 15 2434 
| Life, Ia 727.80 183.08 544.72 | 27.23 566.00 +21. 28 +1.06 4.33 2 15 25 
Centra | | 
Columbus Mutual, Ohio. | 700.00 186.71 513.29 25.66 566.00 | +52.71 +-2.64 1.94 +1.11 14 24 
Connecticut General, Conn. | 682.00 162.80 519.20 25.96 | 566.00 +46.80 | +-2.34 3.03 +1.00 15 26 
Connecticut Mutual, Conn | 716.40 186.64 529.76 26.49 609.92 +80.16 | +401 78 +2.70 15 23 
Equitable Life, Iowa | 703 . 60 163.32 540.28 27.01 566.00 +25 .72 +1.29 1.55 +1.43 15 26 
Equitable Life, New York | 766.80 247.36 519.44 25.97 | 609.00 +89.56 +4.48 .28 +3.22 14 21 
| 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Pennsylvania 705.80 179.27 526.53 26.33 566.00 +39.47 +1.97 3.25 +1.87 14 25 
Guardian, New York 724.40 189.38 535.02 26.75 609.92 +74.90 +3.75 1.29 +1.90 14 22 
Home Life, New York 726.60 177.50 549.10 27.46 | 613.09 | +63.99 +3.20 1.37 +2.10 15 24 
Jefferson Standard Life, N. Carolina. ... 703.40 119.58 583.82 | 29.19 569.00 | 14.82 74 3.38 a : 16 28 
John Hancock Mutual, Massachusetts 659.00 | 146.21 512.79 | 25.64 566.00 | +53.21 +-2.66 2.83 +.97 15 27 
| 
Massachusetts Mutual, Massachusetts 723.40 200.56 | 522.84 26.14 | 609.92 | +87.08 +4.35 +.21 +3.94 14 23 
Metropolitan Life, New York | 642.60 147.67 | 494.93 | 24.75 6622.60 | +127.67 +-6.38 86 +5.48 c c 
Mutual Benefit, New Jersey. 724.40 202.15 | 522.25 26.11 | 609.92 +-87.67 +-4.38 +.28 +3.81 14 23 
Mutual Life, New York 766.80 | 239.92 526.88 26.34 | 609.92 | +83.04 +4.15 17 +3.31 14 22 
| | 
National Life, Vermont | 720.00 536.86 | 26.84 609.92 | +73.06 | +3.65 29 +3.20 15 24 
New England Mutual, Massachusetts | 734.00 | 621.85 26.09 609.92 +88 .07 ~ 4.40 69 +2.67 14 22 
New York Life, New York 766.80 507.06 25.35 609.00 +101.94 +5.10 +.54 +3.39 14 21 
Northwestern Mutual, Wisc.. | 737.00 488.24 24.41 | 609.92 +-121.68 +6.08 +.95 +4.29 14 21 
Penn Mutual, Pennsylvania 724.40 530.37 26.52 609.92 +79.55 +3.98 14 +3.13 ¢ c 
Provident Mutual, Pennsylvania 619.00 126.13 | 492.87 24.64 566.00 | +73.13 +3.66 | 1.26 +1.90 16 28 
Prudential Insurance, New Jersey* *309.40 *45 02 *264.38 *26.44 | *°232.00 *32.38 | *3.24 29 +3.12 16 29 
State Mutual, Massachusetts 720.00 207.82 512.18 | 25.61 | 609.92 +97.74 | +489 29 +3.11 14 22 
Sun Life, Canada | 747.00 | 183 .69 563.31 | 28.17 615.00 | +51.69 | +2.58 +-.42 +3 .86 | c c 
West Coast Life, California ; 728.00 | 158.94 569.06 28.45 | 566.00 3.06 | 15 5.39 1.58 | 15 26 
| 
* Summary shown is for 10 years only. Dividends not quoted beyond 10th year. 6 Includes settlement dividend. c Not available. + Profit in addition to cost. f It must be 
remembered that this column does not take in consideration the cash credited to policy. 
Missouri State Resists clerical staff keep the policy- 
: holders awake to the danger 
Tennessee Action of lapsation at all times dur- 
—— - ‘ 1 3 ; | 
William T. Nardin, pres- | ing the danger period. 
ident Missouri State Life,| All such work is of tre- 
said the company will vigor- | ™¢mdous importance. It 
ously resist the receivership offers a most fitting field = . 
suit started Tuesday in which to launch institutional e & 
Tennessee by Joseph Reece, | #dvertising, and finally the © 
Tennessee commissioner of | @Mtire subject suggests the ° 
insurance and banking, con- thought that the cash +" - 
tending that the Tennessee render and loan values o = - 
courts have no authority to | life imsurance have been E a . 
appoint a receiver for the over-sold while its protection . 0 < 
company, a Missouri corpo- | oki has been under- 2 
ration. Nardin expressed the | Stressed. \. . . A 
belief the Tennessee suit is _ 
probably mixed up with the i rs 
political muddle in_ that in 
State growing out of the 
Caldwell clash. He stated tie. 
that the Tennessee insurance 
department had made cer- 
tain demands which the >» = 


= e { 
company deemed unreason- 1t 18 Ww 
.™ 


able and some impossible to 


comply with legally so they the i is i, 
es i 


were not met. i 


Hold on to Your Policyholders Hilton Hotels ai; ae A 
A : Be eon\ ee 


(Concluded from page 7) 




















Operating on the Minimax Jie es 
plan in the following cities: : . , 
Dallas — Lubbock — Waco | 

— San Angelo — Marlin — 
Plainview — El Paso — 
Abilene. 


Rates $2, $2.50, $3. 
Never higher 


without the general agent 
knowing the status of it from 
the overdue date until its 
final loss. And, if the busi- 
ness is of sufficient impor- 
tance, it receives attention in 
keeping with its value. 
Telephones, telegraph and 
personal letters from the 
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NXIOUS to see the Cunard pier 

that burned last Friday and 
Saturday I went down to Fourteenth 
Street, Saturday afternoon. But none 
of the many policemen stationed in the 
vicinity showed any enthusiasm over 
allowing me within the lines to get a 
good view, and they even seemed to 
object if I or any other visitor stopped. 
“Move on there,” they would remark 
in loud and authoritative tones. 


. * * 


UT a “once-a-newspaper-man-my- 

self” was not thus easily thwarted. 
I decided upon a flank movement and 
so withdrew to Twenty-third Street. 
No policeman barred my entrance to 
the ferry house and shortly I was 
aboard one of those staunch vessels 
headed for Jersey City. And, as I had 
hoped, the captain of the ship steered 
a course that carried it fairly near 
pier No. 53 from which great clouds of 
smoke were still pouring. Flames 
could be seen and from boats along- 
side many streams of water were being 
poured into the wreckage. 


* * * 


RECKAGE it was, for the great 

steel structure, I believe the pier 
was nearly a thousand feet in length, 
had collapsed. I wondered how it had 
been possible to prevent the fire from 
spreading to the other piers. 


* . * 


ETURNING later on the same boat, 

which had made the trip to Jersey 
City in safety, I secured a second view 
of the destroyed pier. Two employees 
of the ship on which I was informed 
me that it was fortunate there had not 
been a strong wind. One of them said 
that had the fire occurred a month and 
a half earlier, the loss would not have 
been one pier and $2,000,000 but most 
of the North River water front and 
hundreds of millions of dollars. “Them 
babies,” he said, referring to the fire- 
men, “couldn’t have done a damn thing 
if that fire had got going in March.” 
I understood the danger of a high wind 
but not exactly why a March fire of 
necessity would have been so disas- 
trous. I asked him why this would 
have been so. “Them babies would 
have been helpless,” he replied with 
conviction. “Why?” I repeated. Just 
then the ship docked and my informer 
rushed to his duty at the winch and 





so I did not find out. 
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F ourth of July is 


still several weeks in the future, but 
from many parts of the country comes 
news of even more than usual efforts 
on the part of many cities and towns 
to prohibit the sale and use of fire- 
works or other pyrotechnic display. 
The Western Actuarial Bureau calls 
attention to the fact that the Iowa 
State Fire Prevention Association is 
now sponsoring an intensive cam- 
paign along such lines. At a meet- 
ing of the fireworks and safety com- 
mittee of the association in Des 
Moines, last week, attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Safety Division of 
the Iowa Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Iowa Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the lowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, the American Legion 
Auxiliary, the Iowa State Board of 
Agriculture and the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, plans were 
made for the organization of a com- 
mittee in every county of the State 
to further the work. As soon as these 
committees are selected, State Fire 
Marshall John Strohm will instruct 
the various county seat fire chiefs to 
call a meeting of the committees in 
their respective counties. This with 
the purpose of instructing the indi- 
vidual members of the committees ‘in 
their duties, so that the committee as 
a whole may function toward the de- 
sired end—securing the adoption of 
the ordinance in question in each city 
and town in the county. 


lary W. Hanson, 


superintendent of insurance of Illi- 
nois, in an article in the United States 
Daily of Monday last, says that many 
unscrupulous agents and companies 
have thrived upon the indifferent and 
unassuming insurance-buying public. 
Insurance racketeers run rampant, he 
says, and parade their illgotten gains 


MATTE RS 


IN FIRE 


INSURANCE 







with a pride of possession becoming 
a legitimate representative. He as 
serted that if a continuance of such 
practices is permitted it will be only 
a matter of time until the legitimate 
representative of insurance will hk 
subservient to the dictates of the rack- 
eteers. However, he does not fear 
for the worst, and he adds that he is 
optimistic enough to believe that we 
have rounded the corner of the so 
called depression and suggests that 
we stop talking depression and bask 
in the sunshine of a new era of pros 


perity. 


















« * * 
The Wisconsin 
Association of Insurance Agents 






will meet tomorrow at Oshkosh for 
its mid-year meeting. Fred J. Lewis 
of Milwaukee, president, will preside. 
There will be morning and afternoon 
sessions with a get-together luncheon 
at noon. Agency classification laws, 
the importance of local boards, a code 
of ethics for insurance agents and co 
operation between agents and compe 
nies are among the many important 
subjects that will be discussed by the 
agents. It is expected that there wil 
be a large attendance. 
















x ba * 







Csovernor Joseph B. 


Ely has reappointed Merin L. Brown 
as insurance commissioner of the 
State of Massachusetts for a term of 
three years. Mr. Brown was borni@ 
Maine, but was educated at the Bot 
ton University Law School. He lives 
at Malden, Mass., of which city he 
was formerly city solicitor. He wa 
first appointed insurance commission 
er of the Commonwealth of Masse 
chusetts in 1928. 
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Former Vice-President Succeeds Paul L. Haid; 
Notable Career During Thirty-one Years Activity 
in the Insurance World 


Bernard M. Culver was elected president of the 
America Fore Group of insurance companies at a 
meeting of the board of directors of these com- 
panies held last Thursday. Mr. Culver, who was 
first vice-president of the America Fore Group 
succeeds Paul L. Haid, who resigned as president 
to accept the presidency of¢ - 
the Insurance Executives|eral middlewestern States. 
Association. About two years later, he 

During the past thirty-one | joined the Scottish Union 
years Mr. Culver has come 
to be recognized as one of the | pany as special agent in Min- 
leading figures in the fire in- /nesota, Wis., and the West- 
surance business of this |ern Canadian provinces. In 
country. He was born in|1907, he entered the home 
Sandwich, IIl., and following | office of the Scottish Union 
his graduation from Grinnell | at Hartford, Conn., and later 
College, Grinnell, Iowa. He | became assistant to United 
entered a local agency at | States Manager Brewster. 
Superior, Wis. In 1901, he Mr. Culver came to New 
became a special agent of the | York in 1917 as vice-presi- 
Citizens Insurance Company, | dent of the Niagara Fire In- 
of Missouri, traveling in sev- | 








| and National Insurance Com- | 


surance Company and when | 


“ 


Bernard M. Culver 


the Niagara was acquired in 
1929 by the America Fore 
organization, he was elected 
vice-president of all the fire 
companies in the group and 
assistant to former Presi- 
dent Haid in the underwrit- 
ing problems of al! the affil- 
iated companies. 
Mr. Culver is 
chairman of the fire preven- 
(Concluded on page 29) 








a former | 
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America Fore Dinner to 
Paul L. Haid 


A large number of the 
executives and department 
heads of the America Fore 
Group of companies gave 
a dinner at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New 
York City last Thursday 
evening to Paul L. Haid, 
retiring president of the 
companies in the America 
Fore group, who recently 
accepted the position of 
president of the Insurance 
Executives Association. 

Lamar Hill, vice-presi- 
dent and chief counsel, 
acted as toastmaster, and 
addresses were made by 
Ernest Sturm, chairman 
of the boards of directors; 
Wade Fetzer, vice-chair- 
man of the Fidelity & Cas- 
ualty Co.; Bernard M. 
Culver, newly elected 
president of all the com- 
panies; vice-president E. 
A. Henne, in charge of the 
Western department, and 
Henry Keck. 











Cunard Pier After Destruction in $2,000,000 Fire 


HE disastrous fire which raged all day Friday and most of Saturday of last week at Thirteenth street and 


Eleventh avenue, New York City, left the great Cunard pier a mass of twisted steel. 


The flames so weakened 


and undermined the 925-foot structure that a 200-foot section of it collapsed into the Hudson River. Other sec- 
tions collapsed later until this principal New York pier of the line was practically a total loss, damage being esti- 


mated at $2,000,000. 
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TO SPEND-— 






Write for a copy of “HE HAD 
5 CENTS TO SPEND.” Ask 
about the advantages of a 
Camden Agency. 





S teeton Agents Use This Entering Wedge 
To “Crack” Important Prospects 





A busy merchant receives the interest-stimulating folder shown above. 
It is accompanied by a convincing letter from the agent. Of course 
he reads it, just as you would. And even if his usual insurance is already 
placed, he is struck by the parcel post economies which it describes. 








When the Camden agent calls, they discuss the matter, and a few com- 
parative figures close the sale. Other insurance is considered, and that 
one little folder has produced a valuable chain of business and a 
permanent client. 







This parcel post folder is one of a long series of arresting and convine- 
ing Camden advertising pieces. They are all yours, printed with your 
name and address—if you are a Camden agent. 







Camden needs aggressive agents. Write for a copy of “HE HAD 5 CENTS 
TO SPEND.” Ask about the advantages of a Camden agency. It may 


increase your business. 


CAMDEN FIRE 


INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
Camden, N. J. 


When Parcel Post was introduced in the United States, Camden was seventy-two years old. 
tt LE 
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Globe & Rutgers to 
Reduce Capital | 


from $7,000,000 to} 
$2,000,000, Adding 
$5,000,000 to Surplus | 


The board of directors of | 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Co., of New York, have | 
reommended to the stock- | 
holders of the company that 
the capital stock be reduced 
from $7,000,000 to $2,000,000 
and that $5,000,000 be thus 
added to the surplus of the | 
company. The proposal has | 
been approved by George S. 
Van Schaick, superintendent 
of insurance of New York 
State. 

President E. C. Jameson 
of Globe & Rutgers states 
that the action is in line with | 
what is now considered con- 
servative practice, and in or- 
der that its capital structure 








National Fire Protection 
Association 


Much interest has been 
shown at the sessions of 
the thirty-sixth annual 
meeting of the National 
Fire Protection Associa- 
tion held*this week at At- 
lantic City. The fire mar- 
shals’ section meeting was 
held Monday and the first 
general session was held 
Tuesday morning. The 
meeting will end _ this 
afternoon with the elec- 
tion of officers for the en- 
suing year for which the 
following nominations will 
be presented by the nomi- 
nating committee: Presi- 
dent Sumner’ Rhoades, 
New York; first vice-pres- 
ident, Harold L. Miner, 
Wilmington; second vice- 
president, George W. 
Elliott, Philadelphia; sec- 
retary-treasurer and 
managing director, Frank- 
lin H. Wentworth, Bos- 
ton; chairman of board of 
directors, Albert T. Bell, 
Atlantic City. 





may reflect present day con- 
ditions. He said: “The com- 
pany has income from its in- 
vestments alone of over $2,- 
250,000 annually. The com- 
pany has more than ample 
liquid assets to meet all cur- 
rent obligations. It has al- 
ways had the lowest operat- 


ing cost among insurance 
companies. It is definitely 
pursuing an underwriting 


policy from the viewpoint of 
profit rather than volume. 
The unearned premium re- 
serve of $28,000,000 readily 
permits this to be done. 


Nominations for N. Y. Board 
of Fire Underwriters 


B. M. Culver, newly 
tlected president of the 
America Fore companies, 


heads the slate presented by 
the nominating committee to 
select officers and standing 
committees of the New York 
Board of Fire Underwriters | 
to be elected at the annual | 
Meeting to be held next 
Wednesday. Other nomina- | 
tions for officers are: eon, | 


President, Hart Darlington, 
manager Norwich Union Fire; | 
secretary, E. C. Decker, as- 
sistant secretary Home of | 
New York; treasurer, Wil- 
lard L. Chambers, North | 





British & Mercantile, and as-| and Smith each donated one | the 








Home Employees Win 
Annual European Trip 


Eight to Visit Europe at 
Expense of Executive 
Officers 





Wilfred Kurth, president of 
the Home Insurance Com- 
pany, has announced the 
names of this year’s winners 
of the European trips that 
have been awarded to out- 
standing employees of that 
company for the past three 
years. The first group of 
prizes were awarded to Miss 
Katherine J. Beck, Russell 1. 
Blair and C. E. Allen. The 
second group of prize win- 
ners were: Miss E. 
Miss M. V. D. Cornell, Miss 
Amelia Liedka, Miss Violet 
Rosa and George Taylor. 

It was the intention of the 
officers to offer only six trips, 
but because of the uniform 
excellence of the candidates, 
it was decided to add two ad- 
ditional awards. President 
Kurth and Chairman of the 
Board Tyner each personally 
donated two trips, and Vice- 
Presidents Burke, Campbell 


Allemannia Fire, Pittsburgh 


In The Fire Insurance 
Policyholders Pocket Index, 
on page 5, there is presented 
the statement of the Alle- 
mannia Fire of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. This statement shows 
that the company had total 
assets of $5,930,435, cash 
capital of $1,200,000 and sur- 
plus over capital and liabili- 
ties of $1,646,664. Inadver- 
tently a footnote was omitted 
from the surplus item to in- 
dicate that this amount ex- 
cluded $330,596 depreciation 
reserve for the difference be- 
tween Convention values and 
market values of securities 
on the Connecticut formula. 
Including this reserve, the 
net surplus would total $1,- 
977,260, and with the capital 
would give total surplus to 
policyholders amounting to 
$3,177,260. 


Connecticut Agents to Meet 
at Middletown 


Connecticut local agents 
are getting ready for the 
annual midsummer State 


meeting which this year will 
be held at Middletown, the 
home and stamping grounds 
of the irrepressible Dale D. 





Lutz, | 


| Butler, the original Connecti- 


|eut Yankee so far as insur- 
concerned. Presi- 
dent Walter North of New 
Haven is in charge of the 
larrangements this year and 
a fine program is assured. 


ance is 


1. E. A. Trustees Meet 
Tomorrow 


An organization meeting 


| will be held by the trustees | 


of the Insurance Executive 
Association tomorrow morn- 
ing at 11 o’clock, the first 
since the election of Paul L. 
|Haid as president of the 
| association. 





| 
| 
| 


| Death of G. L. Weadock 


| Sacinaw, Micu., May 10. 
|—One of the most widely- 
|}known and best-beloved of 
| local agents in Michigan was 
‘taken by death during the 
| past week in the person of 
|George Leo Weadock, pro- 
prietor of the Weadock 
agency here. Mr. Weadock, 
a leader in State Association 
|circles for many years and 
| president of the State organ- 
ization in 1930, was head of 
Under- 


Saginaw Fire 


sistant treasurer, Walter C. trip. The additional tour is| writers Association at the 


Howe, Liverpool & London | jointly offered by the same |time of his death. 
| Officers. 


& Globe. 
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He was 
| 51 years of age. 
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Capital Reduction 


by America Fore 





Twenty-Nine Million To 
Be Added To Surpluses 





Stockholders of the Conti- 
nental Insurance Co., the Fi- 
delity-Phenix Fire and the 
Niagara Fire, all members of 
the America Fore Group, will 
meet Tuesday, June 7, to 
vote upon the recommenda- 
tion of the boards of trustees 
that the par value of the 
stocks of these companies be 
reduced so that the surpluses 
of the companies may be in- 
creased. The reductions, if 
made, would add $29,000,000 
to the surpluses. 

The proposal is that the 
capital of the Continental be 
reduced from $20,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 by reducing the 
par value from $10 per share 
to $2.50 per share, thereby 
adding approximately $15,- 
000,000 to surplus. The Fi- 
delity-Phenix capital is to be 
reduced from $15,000,000 to 
$3,750,000 by reducing the 
par value from $10 per share 
to $2.50 per share, thereby 
adding approximately $11,- 
000,000 to surplus. The Ni- 
agara Fire Insurance capital 
is to be reduced from $5,- 





| 000,000 to $2,000,000 by re- 
|ducing the par value from 
|$25 per share to $10 per 
| share, thereby adding $3,000,- 
|000 to surplus. 





|B. M. Culver Heads America 
Fore 


| (Concluded from page 27) 


ition and engineering stand- 
ard committee of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Under- 
writers. He is vice-president 
of the New York Board of 
Fire Underwriters and vice- 
chairman of the committee 
on fire patrol as well as 
being a director and member 
of the executive committee of 
the Underwriters Salvage 
Committee. He is also treas- 
urer of the Eastern Under- 
writers Association, the 
Texas Conference Committee, 
the Interstate Underwriters 
Board and the Insurance Ex- 
ecutives Association. He is 
chairman of two committees 
and a member of several 
others in the Eastern Under- 
writers Association and is 
the vice-president of the 
Southeastern Underwriters 
Association. 





Fire Insurance 














STON INSURANCI OMPANY 
LD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 








No Depression for This Man 


He _ sells something that 
everybody needs—the protec- 
tion afforded by United Life 
policies which contain ALL 
IN ONE CONTRACT: 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH 
DOUBLE AND TRIPLE IN- 
DEMNITY FOR ACCIDEN- 
TAL DEATH. 


NON - CANCELLABLE, 
NON-PRORATABLE WEEK- 
LY ACCIDENT INDEMNITY. 


WAIVER OF PREMIUMS 
FOR TOTAL AND PERMA- 
NENT DISABILITY. 


In addition to attractive 
policy contracts in the form 
of ordinary life, limited pay- 
ment life, endowments, month- 
ly income, educational endow- 
ments, and juvenile insurance 
he offers 


THE INCOME INDEMNITY 
CONTRACT — THE NEVER 
FAILING SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE SALARY CHECK. 

His advice to ambitious 


agents is this: Get in touch 
immediately with 


United Life and Accident Insurance 
Company 


Home Office: United Life Building 
CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











Now Ready 
IT CAN BE DONE 


and—you can do it! 


If you want success, and have the 
necessary grit and vision to go after it 


HERE’S HOW 





Whether you have 
heard Louis Cran- 
dall deliver his talk 
on “The Romance 
of the Golden Lad- 
der” or not, you will 
want to read and 
own his new book 


INDIRECT SELLING 


This fellow Crandall certainly has something on 
the ball. This is his fourth year of averaging thirty- 
five applications to each twenty-five calls, and his 
tenth year of getting from one to thirty-five appli- 
cations each week. 


HAS HE A SYSTEM? HE HAS! 


It's INDIRECT SELLING, low pressure, but 
high powered—and effective. 


Get a copy of this wonder book for yourself and a 
copy for each one of your associates. It explains 
how to discover and use the radiant dynamic force 
that is pushing many to success. Learn how to use 
this marvelous influence to help you get what you 
want, when you want it. 
“The world is a horse with a bridle and bit 
It will ride you, if you don’t ride it.” 


Learn how it feels to handle the reins and spurs 
yourself. Get a copy of INDIRECT SELLING, 
and don’t overlook the special offer on 6 copies for 
the price of five, in the coupon below.” Fill out the 
coupon and return it today. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 

243 West 39th Street, New York 

C) Please send co of INDIRECT SELLING for which 
please bill in accordance with prices in schedule set forth below. 
[]1 wish to take advantage of your SPECIAL FREE COPY OF- 
FER. Enclosed is remittance of $12.50 in advance, which entitles 
me to five (5) regular copies and one specially autographed copy 
of INDIRECT SELLING for myself. 

Indicate your selection by a check or cross in bog. 


Single copy.. $2.50 
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Great American to 


Cut Capital in Half 


Stockholders Asked to 
Strengthen Surplus By 
$8,150,000 


The stockholders of the 
Great American Insurance 
Company of New York will 
meet Wednesday, June 1, to 
act upon the proposal of the 
directors that the capital 
stock of the company be re- 
duced from $16,300,000 to $8,- 
150,000 and that the par value 
of each share of stock be re- 
duced from $10 to $5. 

In a letter to the stock- 
holders, President William H. 
Koop says that during the 
past two years the securities 
held in the company’s port- 
folio in common with other 
investment securities have 
suffered a reduction in mar- 
ket values which has fallen 
directly on surplus account 
and that the directors feel 
that the surplus should be so 
strengthened as to leave no 
doubt regarding the com- 
pany’s strong financial posi- 
tion, even in the event that no 
recovery in security prices 
should take place. 

The letter continues: 

“It is, therefore, proposed, 
if the reduction in capital of 
$8,150,000 is approved by the 
stockholders, to transfer that 
amount from capital account 
to surplus. The proposed 
change will not in any way 
affect your proportionate in- 
terest in the company, nor 
the number of shares held by 
each stockholder, nor the 
liquidating value, which, cal- 
culated on the customary in- 
surance formula, was more 
than $15 per share, based on 
April 30, 1982, market prices 
of the securities owned by the 
company. While some reduc- 
tion in the company’s income 
from interest and dividends 
has taken place, it is expected 
that dividends at an annual 
rate of at least $1 a share 
can be paid. The board of 
directors recommends the 
proposed action as being in 
the best interests of the com- 
pany and its stockholders.” 


H. F. Mills, Pacific Coast 
Manager with offices in San 
Francisco, for the Aetna 
(fire), World Fire & Marine 
and Century Indemnity, is 
visiting the Pacific North- 
west where he will spend two 
or three weeks on agency 
business. 
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Free Water 


BALTIMORE, May 10.—As 
the result of the refusal of a 
resident of Laurel to allow 
firemen to use his cistern to 
extinguish a fire this week 
the Maryland State Volun- 
teer Firemen’s Association 
will be asked to enact legis- 
lation giving firemen the 
right to draft water from 
any water supply without 
involving them in legal dif- 
ficulties. C. Howard Whittle, 
chairman of the inspection 
committee of the association, 
said he would present a re- 
solution at the firemen’s con- 
vention to be held in Frost- 
burg in July to have the 
body draw up a bill to be 
presented to the next meet- 
ing of the Legislature to give 
the firemen protection under 
the law to “take water to be 
used in extinguishing fires 
without the permission of 
property owners.” 


A. A. |. G. G. at Hartford 


A good speaking program 
is being lined up for the 
annual convention of the 
American Association of In- 
surance General Agents to 
be held at Hartford, Conn., 
on June 6 and 7, Edward 
Milligan, 


surance department of the 
Journal of Commerce will be 
the speakers. 


Alabama Agents at Mobile 
Bay Next Week 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 
10.—Business will be inter- 
mingled with diversion in the 
program of the Alabama 
Association of Insurance 
Agents at Mobile today and 
tomorrow. Several speakers 
have been secured. 


president of the | 
Phoenix Fire and William S. | 
Crawford, editor of the in- | 








News of the Far West 








San FRANcIScO, May 7.— 
Associated Insurance Fund, 
Inc., stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting held May 4, re- 
elected all directors and 
named Barry Brannen of 
Los Angeles to fill the only 
vacancy. Following the meet- 
ing of the stockholders, the 
board met and unanimously 
reelected the present officers. 
The executive committee of 
the board now consists of 
Sidney M. Ehrman, Carl A. 
| Henry, L. H. Mueller, C. W. 
| Fellows and D. W. Burbank, 
the latter substituting tempo- 
rarily for Nion R. Tucker, 
who is now in Europe. The 
board of directors now con- 
sists of D. W. Burbank, 
George T. Cameron, T. A. 
Davies, Sidney M. Ehrman, 
Milton H. Esberg, C. W. 
Fellows, Bernard W. Ford, 
William H. Ford, W. P. 
Fuller, Jr., S. M. Haskins, 
Carl A. Henry, H. B. Hum- 
phry, L. H. Mueller, E. J. 
Nolan, George <A. Pope, 
Cameron Squires, Joseph O. 
Tobin, Charles H. Toll, Nion 
R. Tucker, Kenneth Walsh 


and Barry Brannen. 
* * * 





A. T. Bailey, Pacific Coast 
manager for the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile was elected 
|president of the Board of 
Fire Underwriters of the 
Pacific at the annual meet- 
ing held in Del Monte, Cal., 
on May 5. R. H. Griffith, 
| vice-president and Pacific 
| Coast manager for the Glens 
| Falls companies, was elected 
to the vice-presidency while 
H. F. Badger was again re- 
elected secretary. New mem- 
bers of the executive com- 
mittee, 
same meeting are as follows: 





also elected at the 
| 








50,000 Licenses Issued 
Under III. Qualification Law 


Cuicaco, May 10.—The 
Illinois insurance  depart- 
ment expects to be caught up 
with the task of issuing li- 
censes under the new agents 
and brokers licensing and 
qualification laws by June 1, 
H. Walter Hanson, Jr., chief 
clerk, told the Cook County 
Field Club on Monday. Up 
to May 5 the department had 
issued 40,000 agents’ li- 
censes; 5500 licenses to brok- 
ers; 300 to brokers’ solic- 


itors; and 5000 to agents’ 
solicitors. At the present 
time action on approximately 
20,000 applications has been 
deferred due to various 
causes. 

The department has ruled 
that applicants who reveal 
they are holding premiums 
more than ninety days due, 
will receive licenses only 
after thorough investigation 
by the department and after 
all companies involved agree 
to the appointment. 








Fireman’s 
Parrish, 


E. T. Cairns, 
Fund; Edwin 

America Fore group; Joy 
Lichtenstein, Hartford; H. 
R. Jackson, Atlas Assurance; 
Ray E. Ellis, Rolph, Landis 
& Ellis; George J. Cannon 
and J. A. Whalley, the latter 
two named are non-resident 
members of the committee. 

- 7 7” 


Loren S. Bush, chief engi- 
neer of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific, 
was presented with a gold 
deputy State fire marshal’s 
badge in recognition of his 
outstanding services in the 
promotion of rural fire pro- 
tection, at a luncheon given 
in his honor, held in San 
Francisco on May 3. Pre- 
sentation of the badge was 
made by Jay W. Stevens, 
State of California fire mar- 
shal and chief of the fire 
prevention bureau of the 
National Board. Chief 
Stevens paid much tribute to 
Mr. Bush for his work and 
accomplishments. 

” * * 

W. W. and E. G. Potter, 
second vice-presidents of the 
Loyalty group, with head- 
quarters in San Francisco 
announce the appointment of 
N. W. Parker as_ special 
agent in Southern California 
for the Metropolitan Cas- 
ualty, Capital Fire and Mil- 
waukee Mechanics Insurance 
companies. Mr. Parker will 
maintain offices in Los An- 
geles, succeeding H. W. Mil- 
ler, who was recently ap- 
pointed district manager of 
the San Diego office for the 
same group. 

* * = 

Ernest C. Hueter ad- 
dressed the San Francisco 
Pond of Blue Goose at their 
regular Monday Luncheon on 
May 9, choosing as his sub- 
ject, “India.” 

* * 7 

Associated Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company has re- 
ceived license to operate in 
Iowa and Nebraska, accord- 
ing to announcement of C. 
W. Fellows, president of the 
company. 

+ 

Loren S. Bush, chief engi- 
neer of the Board of Fire 
Underwriters of the Pacific 
will address the Oregon Fire 
Chiefs’ at their annual meet- 
ing to be held in Corvallis, 
Ore., June 7, 8, 9 and 10. Mr. 
Bush will speak on “Rural 
Fire Protection.” 


Fire Insurance 
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EER! Beer! Beer! What manner of 

shouting is this we are hearing? 
Can it be that these gigantic parades, | 
this rapidly growing publicity will | 
again prove that “it is a bad plan| 
which admits of no modification”? Will | 
the nickle in relation to steins, seidels, | 
mugs, tankards and schooners again 
come into its own? Or is the whole | 
business to be described after the man- | 
ner of Pope: 


“Such labor’d 


style, | 
Amaze th’ unlearn’d and make the 
learned smile.” | 
| 

we * | 


| HOPE real beer returns, and that | 
the beer saloon and the alehouse aed 
turn with it. It would be difficult to | 
say anything on this subject that has | 
not already been better said. But it | 
seems to me that something very su- | 
perior in the art of good living went 
out when the bier halle sadly closed its 
doors. Men have few places to meet 
and talk these days, and the result 
lessens the opportunities for individual 
thinking. The speakeasy is a poor 
substitute, and in fact, is no substitute. 


* * © 


| 
| 
| 
nothings, in so strange a | 


HE American creed of rugged in- 
dividualism becomes more’and more | 
undermined as new substitutes for the 
old time diversion of conversation arise. | 
Tabloid thinking, as Prof. Robert | 
Thouless calls it, is the bane of the | 
day. Our own efforts at progress have 
started us backward. The extremely | 
collectivistic radio, the stoutly partisan | 
press, and the ubiquitous movies hand | 
us our ideas on a platter, and we ac- | 
cept them, uncritical. How can we do 
otherwise? You can shut a radio off 
if you become impatient with its ideas, | 
but is that an answer? Isn’t it passive | 
resistance? The movies have you | 
gagged with “silence please.” And 
arguing under the banner of Vox Pop | 
is an impotent and tiresome procedure. | 
* * * 
SUPPOSE the real charm of the} 
beer saloon lay in the fact that it | 
was the last exclusively male rendez- | 
vous. Baseball, prize fights, barber | 
shops, ballot boxes, the race track, and | 
sundry other masculine possessions had | 
all been usurped by Diana and her 
huntresses, while man cringed back 
inch by inch into the alehouse, and 
cramped though it was, it was sanctu- 
ary. Alas, it fell. I see irony in the 
fact that a woman’s organization seems 
to be doing most of the work to bring 
it back. 





Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


IN CASUALTY 


Jerse Phillips, 


president of the Great American In- 
demnity Company, had his pet preju- 
dices turned into pleasantries at the 
annual meeting of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers last Wednesday. Mr. Phil- 
lips, it seems, rather looks down his 
nose at the Bureau’s efforts in “save 
a life” campaigns and also at its in- 
dex bureau system, and has often 
been heard to make disparaging re- 
marks about them. Since May 4, the 
day on which the Bureau met, was 
also Mr. Phillips’ birthday (or put it 
the other way around, if you like), 
Mr. Beha opened the proceedings by 
reading a “telegram” from the “In- 
ternational Association of Index Bu- 
reaus” congratulating Mr. Phillips on 
his twenty-first birthday. After ex- 
tending his own congratulations, Mr. 
Beha presented Mr. Phillips with a 
huge parcel in which were wrapped 
two dolls, named the Misses Save-a- 
Life. Get it? 

* * cd 


The Fifth Annual Index 
current literature dealing with 
casualty insurance and related sub- 
jects, prepared by Mildred B. Press- 
man, librarian of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
has been issued. It is the most com- 
prehensive of the series so far put 
forth. It represents, in effect, a classi- 
fied list of the most significant arti- 
cles taken from standard insurance 
magazines, engineering and industrial 
journals, reports of various state la- 
bor departments, general economic 
reviews and publications dealing with 
the actuarial phases of casualty in- 
surance. Journals dealing with the 
problems of accident prevention and 
industrial hygiene have also been 
listed. 

While covering all subjects hereto- 


to 


INSURANCE 


fore treated, there has been added a 
greater volume of citations on such 
subjects as airplane insurance, cre 
ative selling and salesmanship, occu- 
pational health hazards, safety meth- 
ods, measures and devices and allied 
topics. The book contains 48 pages 
of references indispensable to any 
persons who may have to deal with 
any of these subjects on casualty in- 
surance. 


Union Indemnity 
won first prize and the silver cup 
awarded at the Southern Regional 
Meeting of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference held recently in Dal- 
las, Tex., for the best trade journal 
campaign, submitted in 
competition. The cup was 
awarded by Don Coates, publisher of 
Texas Insurance, to William B. Wis- 
Union 


advertising 
silver 


dom, advertising manager of 
Indemnity Company, who planned 
and wrote the campaign. 


* * * 


2 A. Collins 


former president of the Insurance 
Advertising Conference and erstwhile 
advertising manager and _ assistant 
superintendent of agencies for the 
National Surety Company, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies 
for the Midwest Indemnity and Ir 
surance Company. The announce 
ment was made by Col. W. L. Taylof, 
president of the company. 
x  * * 


A. D. Dulaney, 


Arkansas insurance commissioner, has 
opened an office in his home towt, 
Ashdown, where he will conduct af 
active campaign to win a candidacy 
for Congressman from that district 
The Democratic primaries are to & 
held in August. 
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N.Y. Group Buys 
Constitution 


Fire Ass’n Sells Indemnity 
Company toJ.H. Barnes 


and Associates 





PHILADELPHIA, May 9.— 
Control of the Constitution 
Indemnity Company, cas- 
ualty mate of the Fire Asso- 
ciation, has been acquired by 
a group of New York finan- 
cial men, headed by Julius 
H. Barnes, it was announced 
here last week. This group 
has filed its intention to form 
a casualty company which 
will be known as Lloyds In- 
surance Company of Amer- 
ica. 

The announcement made 
by Otho E. Lane, president 
of the Fire Association was 
as follows: 

“Fire Association of Phila- 
delphia, owning approxi- 
mately 95 per cent of the 
outstanding 200,000 $5 par 
capital shares of Constitu- 
tion Indemnity of Philadel- 
phia, has accepted a price 
offer for the purchase of 
these shares tendered by a 
group consisting in part of 


the following individuals 
who are interested in, and 
acting through, Insurance 


Equities Corporation of New 
York and Lloyds Casualty 
Company of New York: 
“Julius H. Barnes, chair- 
man, Chamber of Commerce 





Casualty Actuaries | 


To Meet May 20 


The Casualty Actuarial 
Society will hold its semi- 
annual meeting May 20 in 
the Aetna Life Building. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Most of the meeting will be 
given over to informal dis- 
cussion, but the formal 
papers will be read as usual. 

Those who will present 
papers are: G. F. Michel- 
bacher, vice-president of the 
Great American Indemnity 
Company, on “Criticisms and 
Answers”; Clarence W. 
Hobbs, special representative 
of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners 
in the National Council oat 
Compensation Insurance on | 
“The Attitude of the Courts 
in Construing the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act”; and 
Henri Balu, 
and Birth 
France.” 





on 
Insurance in 


The open forum meeting | 
|cers elected Monday by the 


will discuss the effect of cur- 
rent economic conditions on 


the key lines of the casualty | 


business. 

Hartford insurance com- 
panies have joined in inviting 
the members of the Society 
to attend an informal! dinner 
at the Farmington Country 
Club after the meeting. Plans 
have also been made for the 


members to play golf at the | 


Wampanoag Country Club 


on Saturday morning. 


| Chicago 


“Marriage | 


k 


Announces Capital Cut 





E. M. Allen 


A. & H. Managers 
Elections 


Cuicaco, May 10.—Ralpn 
W. Abbott of the Maryland 
Casualty heads the new offi- 


Accident and Health Man- 
agers Club. Other officers in- 
|clude Ira J. Trenary, gen- 
|eral agent of the Provident 
| Life and Accident, vice-pres- 
lident and E. H. Ferguson, 
| Midland Casualty, secretary- 
|treasurer. Directors include 
|W. G. Miller, Pacific Mutual 
| Life, the retiring president; 





ACCIDENT— BONDING —MISCELLANEOUS 


National Surety 
Cuts Capital 


Adds $12,000,000 to Sur- 
plus by Decreasing Par 
Value 





Subject to the approval of 
stockholders at a meeting to 
be held shortly, the capital 
of the National Surety Com- 
pany will be reduced from 
its present figure of $15,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000 by chang- 
ing the par value of each of 
its 300,000 shares from $50 


to $10. The $12,000,000 
thus released is to be added 
to net surplus, increasing 


that item on present asset 
valuation basis to approxi- 
mately $19,000,000; mate- 
rially strengthening the loss 
paying power of the com- 
pany. 

This intended program, 
recommended by the man- 
agement was approved by 
the directors at their meet- 
ing Tuesday and it is be- 
lieved will have the sanction 
of the Treasury Department 
and of the New York In- 
surance Department. 

In common with other 
financial institutions of the 
country the National Surety 





W. M. Leavitt, Sun Indem- 
|nity; and Ralph O. Wood, 
Zurich. 











of the United States; 

“S. Stanwood Menken of | 
Menken, Ferguson & Hills; 

“Franklin Berwin, invest- 
ments; 

“Esmond O’Brien, 
ments; 

“Dale Parker, Samuel & 
Company, London, England; 

“Victor Sincere, president, 
National Department Stores; 

“Charles F, Culpepper. 
Coca-Cola Bottling Works, 
New York; 

“Lewis H. Pound, invest- 
ments; 

“H. I. Peffer, president, 
American Solvent & Chemi- 
cal Co.” 


invest- 


COMPANIES PAY LARGE 


SUM ON PENNA. BONDS) 


PHILADELPHIA, May 9.— 
Surety companies paid the 
Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania $1,388,197 indemnity 


on deposits in closed banks | 
during March and April, At- | 


torney General William A. | 
Schnader announced this 
week. 


The payments 


which the surety companies 
owe the Commonwealth on 
depository bonds, and are the 
first of sums which will be 
turned over during the next 
few months. 





(Concluded on page 36) 
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release in | 
part a debt of $4,387,112 | 


With this action, the com- 
| panies in an effort to liqui- 
| date the situation amicably 
have agreed to forget an ear- 
lier agreement with State 
Treasurer Martin. This 
agreement bound the com- 
panies not to cancel deposi- 
tory bonds provided the State 
agreed to use its right as 
prior creditor. 

When the news of this 
pact was published it oc- 
casioned widespread public 
disapproval, and was con- 
demned by Governor Pinchot. 


Company experienced a mar- 
| ket depreciation in the value 
|of many of the bonds and 
|stocks carried in its port- 
| folio, despite the general ex- 
|cellence of their character 
jand the care employed in 
their selection. In addition, 
it shared with other surety 
companies unusually heavy 
claims on many classes of 
business such as fidelity 
bonds, burglary insurance, 
forgery, bank depository 


bonds and others during the 
past 24 months in con- 
sequence of general con- 
ditions. 


Recognizing such abnormal 
conditions now existing in 
business affairs the world 
over, the management of the 
National Surety determined 
to meet the situation square- 
ly and adequately. In notify- 

(Concluded on page 36) 
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An Open Letter 


to Casualty Executives: 


We invite your notice to our financial statement as of December 3lst, 1931. 
A casual analysis on your part will show that we are in an unusually favorable position 


to absorb additional reinsurance business. 

Note particularly the high ratio of Treaty-Holders surplus to premiums written. 

In addition to Capital and Surplus we have established a reserve of $1,000,000 for 
security depreciation and other contingencies and our reserves are more than adequate to 


liquidate every dollar of outstanding losses. 
The American Re-Insurance Company is one of the oldest American Casualty Rein- 


surance Companies and its conservative management has been justified in the results 
attained during the most trying period with which insurance companies have been faced. 


A treaty with the American assures you of: 
Strong Financial Condition. 
Ability to fulfill future obligations. 
Terms and rates as liberal as sound underwriting permits. 


Why not let our representative discuss your reinsurance 
problems with you? We will appreciate the opportunity. 





Financial Statement as of December 31, 1931 
LIABILITIES 


Investments Workmen’s Compensation and Liability 
(Insurance Commissioners’ Legal Loss Reserve , 
Convention Value) Reserve for Losses and Claims other than 
Workmen’s Compensation and Liabilty 284,703.69 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate : Unearned Premium Reserve 654,647.30 
Reserve for Taxes, Reinsurance, ra: 120,000.00 
P i t 90 d d VOLUNTARY RESERVE FOR DE- 
La. PRECIATION IN SECURITIES AND 
: ~euan OTHER CONTINGENCIES 1,000,000.00 
Reinsurance Recoverable 19,612.12 CAPITAL STOCK 1,000,000.00 
Accrued Interest SURPLUS 2,603,226.41 


$7,642,670.76 





$7,642,670.76 











Surplus to Treaty-Holders $3,603,226.41 
Premiums Written—1931 $1,887,670.65 





AMERICAN 


Re-Insurance Company 


ROBERT C. REAM, President 


67 Wall Street . | New York 
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Nat'l Bureau 
Year Reported 





James A. Beha Reviews 
Activities; Services Are 
Broadened 





The chief feature of the 
yonual meeting of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters in the 
Waldorf Astoria, New York 
City, last week was the read- 
ing of James A. Beha’s an- 
gual report. 

According to the opinions 
@ executives present the 
meeting was one of the best 
that has ever been held, a 
girit of cooperation and 
good feeling prevailing. The 
attendance at the meeting 
was almost unanimous, rep- 
resentatives from every 
member company but the 
Standard Accident Insurance 


Company being present. | 


The Standard _ representa- 
tives were prevented from 
attending, because of the 
company’s own annual meet- 
ing on the previous day in 
Detroit. 

In his annual report, Mr. 
Beha after referring to the 
increased and intensified ser- 
vice of the Rating and Con- 
servation Departments of 
the Bureau during the year 
revealed that the New York 
rate situation in Bureau 
lines has been improved due 
toa decision of State Super- 
intendent Van Schaick. The 
effect of the decision is to re- 
quire companies which adopt 
the rates of the Bureau as 
their standard, to use either 
those rates as announced in 
the manual, or apply a uni- 
form percentage addition to 
or reduction from those 
tates. This applies to any 
company which may adopt 
the Bureau scale as standard 
whether they are subscribers 
to the New York State ser- 
vice of the Bureau or not. 
No modification of manual 
rules or rating plans will be 
permitted under these cir- 
cumstances. Companies not 
members of the Bureau and 
hot receiving its service have 
been called upon recently to 
conform with the ruling with 
teference to their public 
liability and property damage 
liability, other than automo- 

The State Department 

gradually to broaden 
the ruling to cover all cas- 
walty lines. 

reference to workmen’s 
compensation, Mr. Beha said 
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TRAVELERS ISSUES NEW 
PORTFOLIO-EASEL SERIES 


A new series of enlarged 
illustrations which will per- 
mit representatives of the 
company to give a visual edu- 
cational discussion of auto- 
mobile accidents has been 
provided by the Travelers to 
various offices and agencies 
throughout the United 
States. 

The illustrations fit in a 
portfolio-easel that was de- 
vised last year by the com- 
pany as a part of its acci- 
dent prevention activities in 
connection with the publica- 
tion of the booklet “Worse 
Than War.” The illustra- 
tions now provided to the 
field pertain to many of the 
most important facts of the 
1931 automobile accident ex- 
perience which was analyzed 
early this year in the Travel- 
ers publication “Tremendous 
Trifles.” Some of the new 
illustrations for the _ port- 
folio-easel are 
upon data included 
“Tremendous Trifles” 
let. 

An outline of some sug- 
gested remarks covering the 


in the 





elaborations | 


book- | 


most important phases of the 
automobile accident situation 
as portrayed in the illustra- 
tions has been provided rep- 
resentatives of the company, 
many of whom made talks 
before local gatherings in 
their communities last year 
on the automobile accident 
problem. The suggested re- 
marks provide an outline for 
a talk 45 minutes in length, 
but with omissions. that 
readily can be made in the 
outline, the talk with the use 
of the illustrations can be re- 
duced to around half that 
time. 

Representatives of the 
company who made use of 
the portfolio-easel talk last 
year have in many cases re- 
ceived invitations already this 
year to discuss the 1931 ex- 
perience, and because of the 
greater interest shown by 
the public this year in the 
promotion of street and high- 
way safety, the company be- 
lieves that representatives 
will have many more oppor- 
tunities to talk upon the sub- 
ject this year than last. 








Merchants Mutual Casualty! |[linois Federation 


On page 79 of the Handy | 


Chart of Casualty, Surety 
and Miscellaneous Insurance 
Companies for 1932, the item 
of losses incurred including 
adjustment expenses, ex- 
penses incurred, ratio of 
losses incurred to premiums 
earned and expenses incurred 
to premiums written, are in- 
correctly shown. The correct 


amounts are as _ follows: | 
losses incurred including ad- 
justment expenses, $2,586,- 


625; expenses incurred, $979,- 
181; ratio of losses incurred 
to premiums earned 61.1; 
ratio of expenses incurred to 
premiums written 23.1. 








that the Bureau has co- 
operated whenever  prac- 
ticable with the National 
Council on Compensation In- 
surance, and with various 
State workmen’s compensa- 
tion rating organizations in 
the attempt to improve the 
generally unsatisfactory sit- 
uation in that field. 
Continuous upward trend 
in loss costs, particularly for 
automobile public liability, 
necessitated rate increases in 
virtually all States, the re- 
port continued. The average 
(Concluded on page 36) 








Executive Committee 
CuHIcAaGo, May 9.—The ex- 


| ecutive committee of the In- 


surance Federation of Illi- 
nois, as announced by Presi- 
dent Frank M. Chandler, is 
representative of the major 
lines of insurance. Its per- 
sonnel includes Henry Abels, 
Franklin Life; H. A. Beh- 
rens, Continental Casualty; 


| Charles H. Burras, Joyce & 


Co.; Jos. E. Callender, Ocean 
Accident; Lyman M. Drake, 
Critchell, Miller, Whitney & 
Barbour; Isaac Miller Ham- 
ilton, Federal Life; L. J. 
Kempf, Travelers; Harold 
M. O’Brien, Lincoln Fire; W. 
P. Robertson, Alliance, and 
W. O. Schilling, United 
States F. & G. 





National Title Guarantee 
Corp. Elects Officers 


BALTIMORE, May 7.—The 
board of directors of the 
National Title Guarantee 
Corporation, at their meet- 
ing this week, elected the 
following officials for the in- 
stitution: Eldridge Hood 
Young, president; Leo A. 
Schneider, vice-president, and 
Clay Jewell, secretary-treas- 
urer. 





Guest Law Held 


Unconstitutional 


Kentucky Appellate Court 
Overrules 1930 Statute 





LouISvILLE, Ky.—The Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals on 
April 29, held the act of the 
1930 legislature, preventing 
a guest from suing the owner 
of a motor for injuries suf- 
fered while riding as a guest, 
to be unconstitutional, two of 
the seven members of the 
court dissenting. 

Judge William H. Rees, 
who prepared the majority 
opinion, voided previous rul- 
ings of the Jefferson and 
Boyd circuit courts, which 
had dismissed suits brought 
for damages when owners 
denied liability by reason of 
the guest act. 

The dissenters were Chief 
Justice Richard P. Dietzman 
and Judge Gus Thomas. Con- 
curring were Judges Rees, 
William Rogers Clay; 
Simeon S. Willis, Basil Rich- 


ardson, and Wesley Vick 
Perry. 
In the Jefferson Circuit 


Court case the Appellate 
Court held that Charles Lud- 
wig, who was injured while 
riding with Darwin S. John- 
son, had a right “reserved to 
him under the common law 
and in the Kentucky Consti- 
tution to maintain an action 
for recovery. 

The Appellate court held 
that the act violated the 
spirit as well as letter of the 
constitution. 

The court held: “It was 
the manifest purpose of the 
framers of the instrument 
to preserve and perpetuate 
the common law right of a 
citizen injured by the neg- 
ligent act of another to sue 
for recovery of damages for 
his injury. ‘The imperative 
manner of section 14 is that 
every person, shall have 
remedy by due course of law. 
If the allegations of the 
appellant’s petition are true 
he has suffered injuries occa- 
sioned by the negligent acts 
of the appellate Darwin 
Johnson. The constitution 
guarantees to him his right 
to a day in court for the 
purpose of establishing the 
alleged wrong perpetrated on 
him and recovery for his re- 
sultant damages. We con- 
clude that Chapter 85 of the 
Acts of the General Assem- 
bly of 1930 is unconstitu- 
tional and void.” 
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30 


Equities Buys 


Insuranshares 


Control Acquired From 
United Founders Corp. ; 
Expansion Expected 


Control of Insuranshares 
of Delaware has been pur- 
chased by the Insurance 
Equities Corp., it was made 
known this week. Insurance 
Equities recently purchased 
the Constitution Indemnity 
Company from the Fire As- 
sociation, and announced its 
intention of organizing 
Lloyds Insurance Company 
of America, 

The 157,680 shares of In- 
suranshares Corp. of Dela- 
ware was acquired from 
United Founders Corp. to- 
gether with other holdings 
obtained from interests close 
to the company both in New 
York City and Hartford, 
Conn. Insurance Equities, 
it was announced, has also 
bought control of Insuran- 
shares and General Manage- 
ment Corporation and has 
agreed to purchase United’s 
54,000 shares of Insuran- 
shares Certificates, Inc. Fur- 
ther negotiations complete 
with substantial stockholders 
of the latter company may 
give Insurance Equities 
control. 

Insurance Equities was re- 
cently organized with 50,000 
shares of capital stock which 
was subsequently increased 
to 100,000 shares. 

Insuranshares and Gen- 
eral Management Company 
was organized in March, 
1927, to manage the invest- 
ment portfolios of Insuran- 
shares Corporation of Dela- 
ware and Insuranshares Cer- 
tificates. Liquidating value 
for its capital stock as of 
Dec. 31, 1931, was $1.90 a 
share. Balance sheets as of 
that date showed total assets 
of $1,162,756 with invest- 
ments of $1,148,550 at an 
appraised value of $554,965, 
or $593,585 below cost. The 
major portion of its income 
was derived from the man- 
agement services rendered 
both companies. 

Insuranshares Corp. of 
Delaware was organized by 
the directors of the former 
Insuranshares Corp. of New 
York, now the Allied General 
Corp., in March, 1929. Liq- 
uidating value for the non 
par common stock as of Dec. 
31, was $9.40 a share. Gross 
assets at the end of the year 
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Atlantic to Write Casualty 
Lines in Texas 


The Atlantic Insurance 
Company of Dallas, Tex., 
has been granted a license 
to write liability, common 
carrier liability and auto- 
mobile lines, by the insurance 
commissioner of California. 

Vernon C. Dargan of Los 
Angeles has been appointed 
general agent for the com- 
pany, which has a capital of 
$200,000 and surplus of 
$548,737. 
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Honor H. G. Sauer for Thirty 
Years’ Service 


Hubert G. Sauer, supervis- 
ing adjuster of compensation 
claims for The Travelers, 
was honored by business as- 
sociates last week in recog- 
nition of 30 years’ service in 
the company. During the 
morning he received many 
congratulating visitors and 
was presented several gifts, 
including a traveling kit, 
desk set and several floral 
pieces, by his colleagues in 
The Travelers’ home office. 

To representatives of The 
Travelers in the field, Mr. 
Sauer is one of the best 
known members of the home 
office force. He has super- 
vised adjustment work in 
practically every one of the 
216 claim offices maintained 
by The Travelers throughout 
the United States and Can- 
ada, and is known personally 
by almost every branch man- 
ager and claim adjuster con- 
nected with the company. 

Mr. Sauer was born in 
Brooklyn, and was educated 
in public schools of Hart- 
ford. In 1902 he entered the 
employ of The Travelers as 
a clerk in the claim depart- 
ment of the life insurance 
division. Shortly afterward 
he became chief clerk of the 
registration depart- 
ment. Later he was made 
claim adjuster for Connecti- 
cut and western Massachu- 
setts. 











were $7,817,932, while invest- 
ments at a cost of $7,548,800 
had a market value of $4,- 
442,378. 

Insuranshares Certificates, 
Inc., was organized by In- 
suranshares Corp. of Dela- 
ware to consolidate five 
trust funds. Capital con- 
sists of 894,539 shares of no 
par common stock. 

The three companies are 
headed by Edward W. Twom- 
bley, chairman. 





Casualty Field Club Elects 
Officers 


Cuicaco, May 9.—New 


officers of the Casualty Field | 


Club of Illinois were elected 
Monday at the annual meet- 
ing. The roster includes 
Joseph W. Bolton, Ocean 
Accident, president; John F. 
Wohlgemuth, National Un- 
derwriter; Ralph Miller, 
Conkling, Price and Webb; 
J. B. Roach, Aetna; A. J. 
Shay, Zurich; and A. La- 
Reau, Travelers, vice-presi- 
dents; and E. J. Halleman, 
Globe Indemnity, reelected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The executive committee, 
composed of past presidents; 
includes, A. P. Lantz, the re- 
tiring president; Freeman C. 
Read, E. E. Sanderson, E. 
Irving Fiery, J. C. Bradley, 
L. W. Burger, and E. O. 
Wagoner. 


Constitution Sale 
(Concluded from page 33) 


“These gentlemen 
their associates propose to 
immediately organize and 
conduct a strongly financed 
casualty and indemnity com- 
pany with which they intend 
to merge the Constitution In- 
demnity as soon as necessary 
legal steps may be accom- 
plished. Their detailed plans 
are to be announced at once. 
Provision has been made to 
extend the offer made to and 
accepted by Fire Association 
to all stockholders of Con- 
stitution Indemnity.” 


and 


National Surety Capital 
(Concluded from page 33) 


ing agents of the National | 


Surety of the proposed 
change in its capital struc- 
ture, William B. Joyce, 
chairman of its board said 
in part: 


“It is the purpose of the | 


Company to make its finan- 
cial structure just as strong 
as can possibly be done, be 
cause we all realize that, in 
times like these, it is surplus 
that counts. Therefore, we 
propose to have enough Sur- 
plus so we can use market 
values if required to do so 
and to charge off any other 
assets to a_ conservative 
amount and to establish any 
reserves necessary. It is only 
through Surplus these things 
may be done—capital could 
not be used. From the en- 
closed circular to stockhold- 
ers you will note that this 
does not change the present 
book value of the company in 
any way.” 


type was 


| National Bureau 


| Year Reported 


| (Concluded from page 35) 
net increase for the enti, 
country, Massachusetts ¢, 
cepted, for passenger ay 
commercial cars combing 
was 11.8 per cent. Garag, 
rates were increased fy 
many States, and a new pla 
for underwriting automobjp 
fleets was introduced, » 
placing payroll and ant. 
matic coverage bases. Then 
was a reduction of 25 be 
cent in the charges for & 
cess limits, applicable to pu 
lic liability coverages @ 
private passenger and ¢ 

mercial cars and garages 

Several rate  reduet 
were announced for } 
and machinery. Rate 
sions on several lines andj 
miscellaneous public liabili 
were reduced. A defi 
plan for rating motor } 
of the private passeng 
adopted. Sy 
liability was redefined 
broadened. 

In the burglary dep 
ment a policy which 
bines seven major haz 
and the launching of 
storekeepers’ burglary 
robbery policy for one 
mium charge was introdu 
This appealed to the sm 
merchant and was 
popular. A new broad 
for church coverage was 





in effect in November, 
The increased activities 
the conservation departs 
|in all fields of accident 
| vention and safety edue 
was set forth. The 
increased scope of the cal 
department under Willig 
P. Cavanaugh was set fi 
in detail. A general atts 
upon ambulance chasing, @ 


| ethical doctors, spurious ¢ 


practices and inordinate 

verdicts is being planned) 
many sore spots of thee 
try. The investigation 
the Massachusetts claim 

uation was called most 

cessful. 

The Bureau _ constit 
was amended at the mee 
by which the Executive @ 
mittee membership was 
creased from seventeen 
twenty. The Globe 
nity Company was elect 
the Board, the other 
be chosen in the near 
The membership of the 
erning committees of 
rating departments \V 
creased from nine to 
and a new publicity gt 
ing committee of seven) 
elected. ' 
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